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CHAPTER XV. 
MAJOR ALISON—THE ORCHARD SCENE. 


The person who furnished us the 
chief subject of conversation in the 
preceding dialogue of brother and 
sister, was not insensible to the pre- 
judice against him which he had in- 
spired in the mind, the blood, or the 
brain of Walter Dunbar. His van- 
ity had saved him, however, from 
any suspicion of a like prejudice in 
the bosom of the sister. Nor was 
ho aware, nor did he suspect, that 
there existed any tender relations 
between the fair Annie and her 
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modest lover, Martin Joscelyn, or 
any other person. He had not seen 
that young man at Dunbar’s on any 
of the occasions when the latter had 
visited the house; and had every 
reason to suppose—unless an excep- 
tion was to be made in his own fa- 
vor—that her “ maiden meditations” 
were all “ fancy free.” 

But he had no sort of doubt in 
regard to the feelings of Walter 
Dunbar. He judged, in some de- 
gree, of the moods of the latter, by 
the feelings in his own breast. 
These yourg men, at their very first 
meeting, had, by infallible instincts, 
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been made conscious of a certain 


moral antagonism, which no subse- 
quent experience could lessen or re- 


move. 

Walter Dunbar found something 
.in the self-complacency of Alison 
which was enough to offend his own 
self-esteem, at asingle glance. Be- 
sides, he found him a familiar guest, 
in possession of his father’s house, 
and making himself as perfectly at 
home in it as if his rights were par- 
amount. He appeared, also, to be 
in possession of the confidence of 
that father, who had shown himself 
none. And these were sufficient 
grounds for annoyance. They kept 
him moody, if not fretful. 

Alison beheld in young Dunbar 
quite a rival to himself in all per- 
sonal respects—a goodly figure, a 
graceful carriage, an easy manner, 
and a fine, intelligent and expres- 
sive iace. But these were dashed, 
in his eyes, by a coldness, distance, 
and reserve, amounting almost to 
repugnance, which, without violat- 
ing any social courtesy or propri- 
ety, bade him, at least, to remain at 
a distance. And, after a few slight 
attempts at conciliation, which were 
civilly ignored, he did not repeat his 
efforts. They met, bowed, exchanged 
these civilities which were essentials 
of good breeding while they were in 
the same household, bit had no in- 
tercourse beyond. 

The ladies of the house, with that 
nice instinct which informs all well- 
bred women, beheld, at a glance, the 
true character of the relations be- 
tween the two—a discovery, by the 
way, whith led to that greater de- 
gree of solicitude, which they both 
displayed, to minister to their guest 
wit!, that delicate grace which is the 
chief charm of hospitality. And 


this solicitude it was which, in some 
dezree, persuaded Alison that Annie 
Dunbar by no means shared in the 
prejudices of her cold, repulsive 
brother. Nay, he beheld in them a 
higher significance of meaning, which 
greatly gratified his self-esteem. The 
fact that she listened to him sub- 
missively, was assumed to signify 
pleasurable listening. That she re- 
plied briefly, only argued a timidit,, 
the result of her consciousness of 
inferiority. Satisfied that he could 
talk well, he, like too many others 
having this “gift of the gab,” per- 
suaded himself that he talked irre- 
sistibly; and, at the very time when 
Annie Dunbar showed herself most 
reserved and most languidly indif- 
ferent, he grew more and more ear- 
nest, and, in hi; secret heart, felt 
most confident. 

This curious self-complacency, 
which works so much self-deception 
in the case of vain persons, pos- 
sesses a wonderful ingenuity in 
argui’.g, from all things, to iavorable 
self-conclusions. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurs in this very 
connection, and may be given in the 
very words of Alison himself: 

“She fears me!” said he to him- 
self, one night, after he had reached 
his room, and while preparing his 
toilet for the night. 

“She fears me! that is cértain! 
She is already conscious of my power 
over her. She is awed. Humility 
grows with love. It prefaces the 
way for love. At first, there is a 
sense of oppression. The heart 
trembles, as if under a weight, in 
the first moment of consciousness, 
when the assailant approaches—a 
delicious thrill, that fee's like a ter- 
ror, it is so strange and new, pene- 
trates it to the core. The very 
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tones, soft and low, which are yet so 
delicious in her case, are yet calcu- 
lated to affright. Nay, the first bur- 
den of the growing feeling becomes 
almost insupportable. Thus, when 
I approach her on the sofa, she 
leaves me; she flies the room; she 
retires for the night; no doubt to 
conceal her agitating emotions— 
perhaps to weep in secret over the 
strangely delicious feeling of her 
bliss! It must be so! She has 
hitherto had no experience, and she 
flutters, like the bird, for the first 
time in the snares of the fowler. I 
know the sex! I know all her 
symptoms. She willbemine! She 
is eligib'e—very beautiful indeed !— 
as fine a looking creature as I ever 
saw; of good blood and breed, and 
very comfortable havings. What 
more! John Alison!”—here he 
apostrophized himself—‘“ John Ali- 
son, itis high time that you were 
comfortably settled! Thou hast 
been too long a rover! Thou must 
wive! It is the fate which we must 
arrive at, soon or late, and what 
better can’s; thou do than accept 
this damsel, who loves thee, or will 
soon do so; who hath incomparable 
beauty; a goodly name, and such 
havings as are calculated to render 
life passable, ever. when in bad com- 
pany? It must be so! It is set- 
tled. The question is one of time 
only, and we are making progress 
daiiy.” 

He combed his long hair, beard 
and whiskers with much care, and 
proceeded to bind them up for the 
night ia a copious silken bandanna 
of many folds. 

“Yes,” said he, “it is settled! The 
die is cast. I am decided!—and 
yet it makes one feel monstrous 
queer emotions, the idea of making 
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a change so complete in all one’s 
habits and relations. What! sur- 
render one’s liber‘y; become bound 
only to one household; one woma.; 
to need to consider another before 
you can pass out of your own dwell- 
ing; go upon a journey; dine with 
a friend; fight a duel; engage in a 
flirtation! Very queer, indeed! 
Had I not better consider of this 
sacrifice a little longer? Thereneed 
be no hurry, of course. She will 
keep; and, knowing me by this time, 
it is very certain she will wait! As 
for the old fellow, I have him under 
my thumb! The old aunt is some- 
thing of a puzzle; very civil, yes; 
very kind and considerate; but she 
sometimes has a d——d suspicious 
twinkle in her grey eye, as if she 
was peeping over at my cards, and 
knew exactly how many trumps I 
had left. I must take care to keep 
my hand in the shadow! As for 
this youngster, it is clear we are not 
the men for each other; we shall 
never get on together. But, as I 
shall not marry him, when I take his 
sister, I shall see, when I have got 
her, that he mars no: me, nor med- 
dles with her! In the meantime, 
however, it will be well to get him 
out of the way. He may have a 
power for evil if not for good; may 
check a wheel which he cannot him- 
self put in motion. His father 
doubts him—holds him to be pur- 
poseless and feeble—and so, in 
truth, it would seem that he is. To 
faint in making a speech!—what a 
ridiculous affair! He is hardly man 
enough to do much mischief any- 
where; but if I can get him off, out 
of the way, anywhere, I shall be 
better abl, with less interruption, 
to carry out my plans. To-morrow 
—yes! to-worrow! It will come, 
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no doubt, and I shall throw outa 
feeler on this subject. I have a 
plan—the very thing! Truly, it is 
astonishing how quick are my con- 
ceptions! I no sooner feel the diffi- 
culty than I discover the means of 
getting over it! That, indeed, is 
my great virtue. Cameron knows 
it, and McLeod, and McLaurin. As 
for Fletchall, you can teach him 
nothing but obedience. Kirkland, 
now—but no! he wiil go off at half- 
cock, and recoil from his piece the 
moment he fires! He does not com- 
prehend me; and the great difficulty 
is to keep him from doing mischief. 
But I have schooled Cameron suffi- 
ciently, and Cunningham has got a 
head of his own. A little time—a 
little time—and—the game will be 
in our hands! We shall then cee 
who will have the mastery in this 
goodly little colony!” 

Successive yawns completed his 
soliloquy; and, extinguishing his 
light, after re-adjusting the handker- 
chief about his cheeks, he threw 
himself upon the bed. 

But he did not sleep, though 
wear:ed. There were busy thoughts 
to keep him wakeful, and a large 
amount of business on his hands, 
which thought was yet to methodize 
and adjust. 

While thus engaged in medita- 
tion, all his windows being open, he 
heard a signai whistle without, which 
so nearly resembled that which had 
been concerted between himself and 
certain of his associates, that he 
was on the point of rising from his 
bed and attending to it, as he had 
more than once before had occasion 
to do, even at midnight. His pro- 
ceedings, by the way, were, by in- 
structions of old Dunbar, to be 
neither watched nor questioned. 
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But he paused. The signal, after 
afew moments, was repeated; and 
hs then perceived that there was a 
difference between his own and that 
to which he now listened, and it 
was now evident to him that the 
sounds were produced from an in- 
strument, which none of his agents 
employed. They were too full and 
sharp to be produced by the mouth 
or through the fingers. There was 
one way by which to decide any 
doubt which he might have. In his 
arrangements with his friends, if the 
signal, thrice sounded, failed to re. ch 
his ears, the party making it was 
to fling a handful of sand against 
his window shutte:s. For this he 
waited; but in vain. No sand was 
thrown. 

Twice had the signal been given, 
when he heard the lower back door 
of the house, which opened upon 
the southern piazza, cautiously 
opened. He knew, accordingly, 
that this sienal was not made for 
him, since it was about to be an- 
swered by another party. 

Who was that other party? That 
was a question deserving of inquiry, 
and, if possible, solution. In those 
times, when the whole couniry was 
in a state of the liveliest agitation; 
when men and parties were all en- 
gaged in secret operations, which 
demanded every precaution, and 
when he, Alison, was in a situation 
so equivocal, and which involved no 
little danger, he felt the necessity 
of probing this mystery, even though 
it might not directly concern him- 
self. His windows, on the southern 
quarter of the house, overlooked a 
part of the grounds, the orchard 
and the garden. He rose cautiously 
and stole to the window. Very soon 
after, he discerned a female figure 
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stealing from the house, in the di- 
rection of the garden. It was a 
bright, starlight night—there was 
no moon; but the light was quite 
sufficient to see objects in motion, 
especially where white garments 
were worn. This was the case in 
the present instance. Alison socn 
decided that this figure was that of 
awoman. In another moment she 
was hidden from sight in the shrub- 
bery of the orchard. 

Scarcely had she disappeared 
when the figure of a man was seen 
to follow her, also seemingly emerg- 
ing from the house. He, too, in a 
moment after, disappeared from 
sight. 

Here was a mystery. It was now 
quite eleven o'clock. Who were 
those persons? What could they 
be about? The family, like himself, 
had appeared to retire fully two 
hours before. All had been silent 
in the dwelling for more than an 
hour. What could be the meaning 
of these proceedings? Could they 
concernhim? It mustbeso! Such 
was Alison’s conclusion, as, hastily 
dressing himself, as well as he could, 
inthe darkness of his chamber, he 
muttered to himself: 

“This youngster has disappointed 
his father. He is supposed to be 
secretly inclined to the rebel party. 
Can it be that he aims at me now, 
and has he brought his emis- 
saries here? But how about the 
woman? What hand hath she in 
it?—and is it the old one or the 
young one—the stately, withered 
Miss Janet, or my beautiful, budding 
Annie? She, too! It is just pos- 
sible! These women are mostly 
pestilent rebels, and encourage the 

men to rebellion. It behooves that 
I should take watch of these par- 
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ties and ferret them out! 
lies the fox? We shall see!” 

And so soliloquizing, having now 
dressed himself, he stole quietly into 
the great passage, down the stair- 
way, and finally to the rear door, 
opening uponthe piazza. The door 
was unlocked—simply on the latch. 

“Yes!” quoth Alison, “they have 
come out of the house, asI thought.” 

He made his way out also, but 
paused to survey the route, to the 
gate of the orchard; noted that 
there were certain peach-trees about 
the area, under whose shadow he 
might, in all probability, with a lit- 
tle caution, approach the party un- 
seen; and then promptly proceeded 
on the path. 

Suddenly, as he neared the or- 
chard, in which he fancied he al- 
ready detected several shadowy 
forms, he came upon a fe- 
male figure, concealed from ‘him be- 
hind a tree, until the moment when 
he was almost in contact with her 
person. 

It was the action of his merest 
instinct, to grasp this person by the 
arm. She immediately gave a slight 
scream of alarm, wheeled about, 
confronting the assailant, and dis- 
closed to him—neither the stately 
Miss Janet, nor the blooming and fair 
Annie, but the ebony complexion, 
and African features, and sturdy 
person of Flora, the sable waiting- 
maid of the young lady. 

Alison dropped her arm, or rather 
flung it from him, the moment he 
discovered who she was. He heard 
@® movement in the orchard, and 
now caught a glimpse of a figure, 
making quickly towards its deeper 
recesses. Without pausing to think 
upon what he was doing, he darted 
in the direction of the orchard, at 
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the gate of which he found himself, 
before perceiving that the tall figure 
of a man stood beside it, quietly 
resting one arm against the post, 
and apparently awaiting his ap- 
proach. 

This was Walter Dunbar. In 
stern accents, the latter asked the 
intruder: 

“Who is this? 
wish here ?” 

The position of Alison was now 
rather an awkward one, and he felt 
it; but he was not easily abashed, 
and he replied promptly enough: 

“Ts it Mr. Walter Dunbar? Ah! 
‘Isee! I am satisfied, sir.” 

“ And what has satisfied you, sir ? 
—what have been the doubts which 
have brought you from your bed, sir?” 

The subtle man knows that frank- 
ness, on certain occasions, is the 
profoundest policy; and Alison hav- 
ing recovered himself from his first 
surprise, his ready wit prompted 
the only reply which could have 
answered, by way of excuse for his 
appearance in a scene to which he 
had not been invited. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Dunbar, for 
this unwitting interview, but, hav- 
ing heard signals which I deemed to 
be meant for my own ears especi- 
ally, I obeyed them. This will an- 
swer to you for my presence now. 
You are probably not unaware of 
the fact that I am here, subject to a 
summons, at any hour, on matters 
of equal importance to your father 
and myself.” 

The apologetic statement was re- 
ceived in silence. Alison, however, 
lingered still; his eyes straining in 
the direction of the orchard thick- 
ets. For, by this time, his quick 
wit had conceived the strong proba- 
bility that sonie one, or both of the 
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ladies, were still within the orchard, 
from the presence of the servant 
girl, who had evidently been placed 
as a watcher against surprise or in- 
trusion from the dwelling. 

“Well, sir,” said Walter, quietly, 
and with great coolness of manner, 
“you perceive, sir, that you were 
mistaken, and that these signals 
were meant for my ears, and not for 
yours. If you wil oblige me by let- 
ting me know what yours are, I shall 
take care, in future, that mine shall 
not be confounded with them.” 

“T am not disposed to trespass, Mr. 
Dunbar. Good night!” 

“Good night, sir.” 

And, cursing Walter in his heart, 
chafing bitterly at the necessity of 
having to apologize, and through 
the medium of a falsehood, Alison 
slowly made his way to his chamber. 

But not to bed; not to sleep, at 
all events. Concealed behind one 
of the latticed blinds, he established 
a watch upon the area between the 
house and the orchard, resolved to 
see what parties should return to 
the dwelling. Long and wearisome 
was his watch, and full of bitterness 
his soul. 

“This youngster!” said he, shak- 
ing his fist, and clenching his teeth 
together as he spoke. ‘ This young- 
ster would brave me, if he dared! 
He shall feel me ere he knows! I 
will pluck his sting some day! It 
is clear that he is in my way, and it 
is probable he thinks me in his. 
Well!—well! Perhaps! I shall 
work a traverse for him before long 
which will square the account, some 
way, between us. We shall see 
which is the wiser, if not the better 
man !” 

Meanwhile, what of the party in 
the garden ? 
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As Alison returned towards the 
dwelling, Walter followed him till 
he beheld him re-enter and close the 
door. Alison was conscious of this 
proceeding, gnd it added to his feel- 
ing of bitterness and mortification. 

Returning to the orchard, Walter 
called the girl Flora, and motioned 
her to go before him into the or- 
chard, saying, as she went: 

“A pretty sentinel, i’faith !—and, 
but for her timely squeal, that rascal 
would have been upon us! But we 
are safe for the rest of the night. 
Ho! there, where are you?” 

Here he was joined by his sister 
and Martin Joscelyn, Flora remain- 
ing inthe background. He reported 
the nature and source of the inter- 
ruption, with the excuse for it given 
by Alison; but while admitting its 
plausibility, he decidedly declared 
his doubts of its honesty.” 

“ And now,” said he, “ it is not to 


be supposed that this fellow has 
gone to bed. He is watching for 
our return to the dwelling. Annie 
must return by way of the garden 


and kitchen. She can make her 
way unseen from any of his win- 
dows. Flora shall return from 
hence over the open court, and I 
shall follow her, after a certain in- 
terval. What say you, Martin ?” 
“Very good, so far as it goes; but 
something further may be done to- 
wards mystifying, if not scaring, this 
fellow. The clump of peach and 
pear trees, near the gate, are all visi- 
ble from his windows. We can 
easily wind around these trees, im- 
perfectly seen from the house, sim- 
ply as human beings, go into shade, 
wind again around them several 
times, so as to give him the impres- 
sion of ten or twenty different per- 
sons. This will go far, not only to 
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relieve all suspicions about Annie, 
but to awaken his mind to a new 
train of thought, and possibly to a 
sense of his growing danger, of 
which I suspect he has had some in- 
timations already.” 

“ A goodnotion that! The thing 
can be very easily managed, even 
with one or two of us. Now, Flora, 
do you go back to your tree, and 
see that nobody catches you again. 
As for you, Annie, I will go with you 
through the garden and see you 
safe; so take your farewells at once. 
And you, Martin, while I am gone, 
move rapidly around the tree, as 
soon as you hear my signal, then 
show yourself as moving down to 
the thicket were I found you. You 
must be sure and make your way 
round by the apple tree but once 
only, then disappear immediately 
after. Another signal will announce 
my return, and, when I reach you, 
after following your route, we shall 
be ready, both of us, to repeat the 
march.” 

Very soon after this, Alison 
pricked up his ears, as he heard the 
former signals repeated, seemingly 
from the woods beyond, and an- 
swered deliberately from the or- 
chard. After a while, he discovered 
the figure of a man passing quickly 
across an open space, at the entrance 
of the orchard, and disappearing 
immediately. Another, and soon 
another followed, moving with more 
or less rapidity. Successive signals, 
pitched upon different key-notes, 
reached his senses at certain inter- 
vals, and, at length, all was silent. 

Next, and not long after, he dis- 
covered the figure of a woman 
emerge from the apple tree under 
which ke had grappled with the 
maid-servant, and slowly approach 
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the dwelling. She disappeared in 
the shadow of the piazza. 

It was fully an hour after this be- 
fore he saw any other object, and 
then came, slowly walking, the figure 
of aman, whom he took to be Wal- 
ter Dunbar, who crossed the area 
as Flora haddone. A few moments 
after, he heard the closing bolts of 
the door lock shot home, without 
any precautions taken for deadering 
the sound, 

He was in a fever of anxiety. 

“What can it be? What can it 
mean?” he demanded of himself. 
“There must have been twenty-five 
of them, or more! Can it be that 
this youngster is getting up a troop? 
I heard nothing of this—and with- 
out his father’s knowledge or confi- 
dence? If so, it must belong to the 
rebel party. And what daring to 


have it gather here, under his fath- 


er’s very nose! I must work it out! 
Must get at the secret! If money 
can buy a negro, I shall get it out of 
this servant wench !” 

There were some further reflec- 
tions on the part of Alison, before 
he could close his eyes that night— 
the conclusion of which we may 
comprise in a couple of sentences: 

“T am evidently no longer safe 
here. I must change my quarters.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FOOT PRINTS. 


The next morning Walter Dun- 
bar failed to make his appearance 
at breakfast. He had ridden forth 
at day light, and his absence occa- 
sioned no inquiry, and remained 
unaccounted for. Mr.—as we 
shall henceforth distinguish him— 
Major Alison was in the breakfast 
room ere the advent of the old 
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Baron. There he encountered Annie, 
alone, preparing the table. He 
scanned her countenance with keen 
glances of inquiry, but without 
effect. Her face, in this instance, 
was no tell-tale. Nothing could be 
more calm, artless and dignified. 
There was no troubling conscious- 
ness in her eyes, significant of con- 
cealmen‘t, or of the possession of 
any secret, and the tones of her 
voice were as smooth and unbroken 
as if she had slept through the 
night on a pillow of the most placid 
and pleasant dreams. 

Alison was baffled in his scrutiny. 
He claimed to know much about 
women; and, having his vanity on 
this head, could not easily persuade 
himself that so young a creature 
should contrive to escape or defeat 
his analysis. He was not content, 
however, merely to look with eyes 
of keenest vigilance, or listen 
with ears of the most lively sus- 
picion. He glimpsed at the events 
of the night. He frankly told the 
lady that he had been aroused by 
signals which he had deemed in- 
tended for his own ears, and which, 
at first, he considered as meant to 
warn him of danger. 

* And I need not tell you, Miss 
Annie, that your father’s interests, 
as well as my own, require our ut- 
most vigilance while I am here.” 

The lady expressed some natural 
surprise. She could not exactly see 
in what respect her father’s interests 
could be comprised in the business 
of Major Alison. She hoped, in- 
deed, that he was mistaken. At all 
events, she was not willing to infer 
that any danger was implied to her 
father, at least, though, from the 
language of Major Alison, it would 
seem to suggest so much. She ex- 
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pressed herself as anxious for an 
explanation. 

“Too cool by half!” was the in- 
ward soliloquy of the Major. “The 
girl is no fool, by Jupiter! She has 
had some experience—has been 
taught her lesson. She still needs 
to be watched.” 

His suspicions were enlivened. 
But the entrance of Miss Janet, and 
the subsequent appearance of old 
Dunbar, arrestcd the conversation, 
though it did not lessen the keen 
scrutiny which the Major maintain- 
ed upon both of the ladies during 
the repast. . 

“Where’s your brother, Annie?” 
was the abrupt question of her fa- 
ther. 

“He rode out early this morn- 
ing, sir. He proposes exercise on 
horseback at present, the better to 
recover his strength.” 

The old man muttered something 
querulous in reply, and the break- 
fast hour passed off in the talk of 
the ordinary nothings. 

After breakfast the two gentle- 
men walked out into the grounds, 
the Major leading the host in the 
direction of the orchard. While they 
walked, he told him of the adven- 
ture of the night. The Baron was 
astonished. 

“What could it mean ?” 

The Major revealed his suspicions. 

“What !—my own son !—and un- 
der my very nose, too! It is mon- 
strous! It is impossible, Major Ali- 
son. No, sir!—no! Walter has not 
answered my expectations That is 
true. He has disappointed me, 
woefully disappointed me, as I said 
to you before. But he is not trea- 
cherous, Major Alison. If he is too 
cold for the King’s cause, be sure 
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that he does not sympathize with 
the rebels. He is too slow, too in- 
decisive, I know! It is the trait in 
his character which I dislike and 
distrust—that which mars his other- 
wise good parts. But I am well 
satisfied that he has taken no part 
with these men. We must find some 
other clue to this mystery.” 

“ Perhaps so; but how do you ac- 
count for his presence among these 
men, for the watch he kept, and—” 

“You say that there were many 
of them ?” 

“T counted no less than twenty 
of them, at different times, moving 
to and fro; and see here to the 
numerous tracks, all of men’s feet, 
under the trees—see here—there—” 

“By Jove, there are also the 
tracks of a woman.” 

‘So there are!” exclaimed Alison, 
with well-acted surprise; then add- 
ed quickly—-“ and, by the way, I did 
distinguish the servant girl, Flora. 
I saw her, apparently on the watch, 
under the apple tree, just before the 
gate.” 

“The Jezabel! I must see to 
her! She shall answer! What! 
Treachery in my own household! 
Walter Dunbar shall answer this— 
shall tell me all, and so shall the 
wench. I will have it out of them, 
though I have to tear it out of their 
very hearts.” 

“Softly, softly, my dear sir. This 
will never do. It is the worst po- 
licy to let those parties know that 
they are suspected. It is better 
that we should discover their game, 
without seeming to overlook their 
hands. More of this hereafter. In 
the meanwhile, it is my policy to 
change my quarters as soon as pos- 
sible. I shall do so this very night, 
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taking a trip down to the heads of 
Ashley, where I shall hope to see or 
hear from Lord William.” 

“Don’t forget the commission.” 

“Do you persist, sir, in that ?” 

“Do I live? Will I eat, drink, 
sup, sleep, swear, fight when the 
need calls for it ?” 

“But you will not be needed, sir. 
Your age——” 

“It is not infirmity, Major Alison. 
Do not fear for me, Major. I can 
ride as well as ever. You do what 
I request—what, indeed, I have the 
right to demand. It is, perhaps, 
proper that you should go from 
hence for a while, especially if the 
rebels are really busied in my own 
household. But I will see to them.” 

“Do nothing rashly! Our fruit 
is not yet ripe. We must not move 
till his Majesty’s fleet is known to 
be upon the coast, and his armies 
prepared to effect a landing. A 
blow then, simultaneously struck, 
in the highlands, the middle coun- 
try and the seaboard, will strike off 
at once all the heads of the hy- 
dra !” 

“It is an admirable arrange- 
ment !” 

“ Keep watch here; discover what 
you can, but do not suffer your 
watch to be suspected. One thing, 
however, you can do, as regards 
your son.” 

“Ah! yes!—my son! I should 
like to have your counsels about 
him! I confess he puzzles me.” 

“Send him hence! Send him up 
to your kinsman, Kirkland. There 
he will be in good hands. He is 
here under evil influences. I am 
told that his chief associates are the 
men, Joscelyn, tuat brigand Hamil- 
ton—he is no better than a brigand 
—and that arch-rebel, Hammond, 
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of Snow Hill. From such asso- 
ciates, what can you ex; ect? You 
say that he is indecisive of charac- 
ter?” 

“No! Imeant not exactly that. 
He is, I may say, as yet undecided 
in his opinions—that is to say, he 
has not yet made up his mind upon 
the argument, and believes that 
there are certain inherent rights in 
the colonies, as colonies, and in the 
people themselves, and that, in some 
measure, the crown and Parliament 
have been the aggressors.” 

“And who is to decide between 
them? That is the very plea of the 
rebels. Be sure that, with these 
notions, if he still remains unde- 
cided, he will not remain so long if 
he continues to associate with these 
men. You must separate him from 
their malign counsels. You must 
give him safer associates. In the 
highland country, associating with 
Cameron, Kirkland, the Cunning- 
hams, Pearis, Fletchall, and our 
other leaders of the back settle- 
ments, most of whom are British, 
they will bring him right. Send 
him off to Kirkland with despatches. 
Take care to write nothing that 
would commit yourself or the 
cause.” 

“What, sir! Do you think that 
my son would basely steal my se- 
crets?” . 

“ By no means, sir. But he may 
lose his despatches. They may be 
stolen, or taken from him by the 
way——” 

“ True—true |” 

And you know that, while in 
his present state of mind, we can- 
not trust him with our pass-words, 
our secrets—cannot tell him who 
are the friends to be trusted on the 
route—must simply indicate the 
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route, and leave him to his own 
prudence. I can communicate with 
Kirkland, and put him in possession 
of the facts of the case, and of your 
objects in so disposing of your son. 
You have one good plea for sending 
him away in the necessity of chang- 
ing the air for his more rapid re- 
covery; another in the necessity of 
sending your despatches by a safe 
hand; and if his sister should ac- 
company him, it would not be 
amiss.. There, among our friends, 
and where we are strong, your 
family would have much better se- 
curities than here, where, I am 
sorry to say it, we are rather feeble. 
Should your commission reach you 
also, it is very certain that your 
chief employment, for a season at 
least, would be in that quarter.” 

There was something hesitating 
in the manner of Alison as he made 
these last suggestions. 

“These are things to be thought 
of,” answered the old man gravely. 
“In the meantime, Major, will you 
do me the kindness to take the 
measure of these female shoes? My 
back was ever too stiff for stooping, 
and it grows less and less flexible 
every year.” 

There were two distinct tracks of 
female shoes. The old man receivy- 
ed the measures in silence, and put 
them in his pocket. In two hours 
after, having continued their con- 
ference in the chamber of the Baron, 
Alison retired to his own room, de- 
stroyed a pile of MS. notes and 
correspondence, then packed his 
valise, had his horse brought forth, 
and rode off without further seek- 
ing to see any of the family. 

It may be well to hint that the 
anxieties of Annie, when she saw 
the course which the two men had 
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taken, towards the orchard, after 
leaving the breakfast table, became 
exceedingly lively. Flora was sum- 
moned to her, and the young lady 
simply pointed them out to the 
eyes of the negress, where they 
stood, at the entrance of the or- 
chard. 

This was quite enough. Flora 
disappeared, in what direction none 
could say. But she, no doubt, satis- 
fied her curiosity, as far as this was 
possible; for, under Alison’s man- 
agement, the proceedings of Old 
Dunbar and himself were tolerably 
circumspect. But at the close, she 
suffered herself to be caught, cross- 
ing the course of the two, as they 
made their way back from the or- 
chard to the dwelling. 

“What have you been dodging 
about here, young woman?” de- 
manded Dunbar, seizing her by the 
shoulder, and subjecting her to a 
sound shaking. 

“Oh! maussa, I ain’t been dodg- 
ing at all! wha I had for do tree 
day in ebbry week ?—bin hang out 
de clothes, for dry ’em.” 

* You’ve been in the orchard then, 
you blasted ——, all the time?” 
giving her another shake. 

“Das de berry place, maussa, 
where I hang de clothes! Hab for 
hang ’em dare, ’mong de trees. I 
ax you for plough-line dozens o’ 
times, for hang de clothes on, but 
you ain’t gi’ one!” 

Another rough shake, and, with 
an oath, he dismissed her to her 
mistress. 

In ten minutes after, Annie had 
possessed herself of an old pair of 
Miss Janet’s shoes, two sizes larger 
than her own, while the latter she 
hid from sight. These she put on, 
walking in them with some diffi- 
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culty; but she was rewarded for her 
pains-taking precaution. Hardly 
had Alison ridden off, before the old 
man came to her chamber, and, 
with stupendous cunning, in the 
sweetest-tempered voice of the wolf, 
with his claws carefully covered with 
the fur, he said to her: 

“Annie, my child, [am about toride 
down to town, and will bring you a 
pair of shoes. I know you need 
them.” 

“Certainly, I do, papa! Thank 
you! You remember, I begged you 
to get me a pair fully a week ago”— 
and, so speaking, she pulled off the 
capacious shoes of Aunt Janet, 
which were certainly worn enough 
to justify the desire for a new pair, 
and handed one of them to him in 
the most careless, confident manner. 
He took the shoe, and put it into 
his pocket. He was too prudent to 


apply the measure at the moment, 
though so eager to do so, that he 
hurried at once to his own chamber 


for this single purpose. The result 
was a not ungrateful disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tam glad she was not there!” 
he exclaimed, with a sense of relief. 
“Tt would be terrible if I could no 
longer trust her!—if both my chil- 
dren should be false to me!” 

It was with a little sense of loss to 
herself, when the shoes were brought 
home that day, that Annie fovnd her- 
self compelled to consign them to 
Aunt Janet. That good lady admired 
them, as a good fit, as well as a neat 
shoe, put them carefully away in 
her drawer, and forgot all about 
them for a month, until, indeed, it 
became absolutely necessary to 
throw away the old ones. And the 
good old Baron, satisfied, himself, in 
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the first instance, gave no more 
heed to so small a matter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
APRIL CONTRASTS—-SMILES AND TEARS. 


Walter Dunbar did not return 
home that day, nor the next, nor 
the day after. He had found his 
canter so pleasant, and so little 
fatigueing, that he continued on his 
way to Beach Island. He had, no 
doubt, purposed the visit to his 
fiancee before starting, as he took 
the precaution to carry with him 
his valise, stored with sufficient 
changes of clothing for a few days. 
His father—a thing very unusual 
with him of late—was curious in 
respect to his prolonged absence, 
which it was easy for his daughter 
to account for. The old man was 
aware of his son’s engagement with 
Angelica Kirkland, of which he did 
not disapprove. He only said, grim- 
ly, when he heard of it: 

“Well, if she is a fool, she’s a 
beauty, and a good-natured crea- 
ture enough. I suppose she will 
answer as well as any other.” 

The stern old Baron entertained 
no very profound, though some na- 
tural, opinions of the uses of wo- 
men. 

Walter met with something more 
than a cordial welcome from An- 
gelica. That young lady was not 
the person to suffer her sense of 
female dignity to silence the expres- 
sion of her feelings or humors. She 
was all delight, and all reproaches— 
the reproaches so seasoned with de- 
light as to render them grateful to 
the ears which they yet appeared to 
assail. She hung upon Walter’s 
arm; she leaned upon his shoulder; 
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she wept, and laughed and sang, in 
the midst of her reproaches. 

“And you are come at last; and 
you could keep away from me so 
long. Oh! Walter, how could you 
have the heart! And there was that 
stiff, old, grumpy aunt, and that 
cold-hearted sister of yours—and 
the old Turk, your father—to think 
that they should drive mamma and 
me away from your very doors, 
when we came to nurse you! It 
was so mean of them, Walter—so 
cruel!—and you were so ill! I 
thought I should have died when I 
heard it! I was so miserable! I 
couldn’t rest, until mamma took me 
up to town; and, after we got there 
—got to the very door—to be turn- 
ed away, and not let to see you! 
It was shocking, Walter! Mamma 
was very much insulted, and so was 
I, Walter! I really felt as if I could 


have slapped the face of that crump- 


sey old maid; and if he had not been 
your father, Walter, I’d have ——” 

* Pulled his hair, of course !” 

“Yes, indeed! I was very much 
provoked to do so, anyhow!” 

“ But you'll forgive them all, An- 
gey, since they have made me 
well ?” 

“No, I won’t!—not in a hurry, 
atleast; for why should I and mamma 
not be permitted to make you well? 
I had as much right to be with you 
as any aunt and sister in the world; 
and everybody knows that mamma’s 
one of the best nurses in all the 
country! No; it was their own 
jealousy and spite, Walter; they are 
jealous of me, Walter. They know 
that they don’t and can’t love you 
as much as I do, and they hate me 
for it, Waiter. That they do!” 

And she mingled these reproaches 
with alternate tears and laughter, 
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and pretty petty changes of man- 
ner—a child caprice of poutings and 
endearments, which men of sense 
will always tolerate in a beauty of 
eighteen. 

“Hate you! Pooh! pooh! An- 
gey, what nonsense are you talk- 
ing? There never were more loving 
aunt and sister in the world. They 
love you almost as much as I do.” 

“No, indeed, they love you! but 
they’re jealous, too, because you 
love me. They think you love me 
better than you love anybody be- 
sides; and, is it not so, Walter? 
Now, tell me, is it notso? Don’t 
you love me more than anything in 
the world besides? Now tell me so, 
if you wouldn’t have me hate you, 
you great bear of a man.” 

She had her arms about his neck 
the while she spoke. 

“Let go, you monkey! 
choke me !” 

“I mean to do it, if you don’t 
say what I tell you!” 

“Oh! I'll say anything to get free 
from such a monkey! There, take 
that for your answer—and (hat /— 
and that !—and that !” 

‘It became her turn to cry out 
against suffocation, since his kisses, 
for a brief space, completely silenc- 
ed her prolonged strain of girlish 
eloquence, by the simple stoppage 
of her mouth. 

“Oh! you creature! You will 
kill me! And see what you’ve done 
with my beautiful ruff and necker- 
chief! You'll have to give me 
another, Walter, and it must be a 
beauty.” 

“Oh! you shall have a dozen, 
only no more reproaches of Annie 
and Aunt Janet. I tell you, foolish 
girl, it was their nursing that saved 
my life.” 


You'll 
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“ And I tell you mine would have 
done the same thing—mine and 
mamma's.” 

“No! no! You'd have killed me. 
You couldn’t have kept that little 
Italian tongue of yours still for a 
moment, and I couldn’t have borne 
any excitement, Angey. Why, child, 
I had brain fever!” 

“Oh! that was all pretence, Wal- 
ter. How could you have had brain 
fever, only from making a speech, 
and you a lawyer, too, whose busi- 
ness it is to make speeches ?” 

His face became white, then pur- 
ple! That allusion to his luckless 
speech was not calculated to call up 
pleasant memories. He put her 
from him, and she beheld the sud- 
den grave change in his counte- 
nance; but, with that levity of habit, 
which was so much her girlish char- 
acteristic, she would still harp upon 
the one offensive string. 

“Oh! it bothers you, does it? 
You don’t like to hear of it! You 
want me to think you a very great 
man, thatcan’tfail inanything! But, 
you are not perfect, Master Walter ; 
you are not the very great man you 
think yourself.” 

He stiil looked annoyed. His self- 
esteem made him uneasy; and, seek- 
ing to change the subject, he asked 
abruptly: 

“Where’s your mother and Grace, 
Angey ?” 

“What! You're tired of me al- 
ready? What do you want with 
them? They'll come in when it 
suits them; and, let me tell you, 
mother will be in no hurry to see 
you. She was terribly vexed with 
Miss Janet and Papa Dunbar, when 
they turned us from the door, and I 
was vexed, too, and so broken- 
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hearted that I vowed never to speak 
to you again. Never!—never!— 
never!” 

“Pretty Poll!” said he, caressing 
her. 

“Now, don’t you be laughing at 
me, Walter.” 

“Do I look like laughing ?” 

“No! you are looking like the 
great bear which you are. I don’t 
believe you, Walter. I don’t be- 
lieve you have as much love for me 
as would lie on the point of a 
needle.” 

“ Let it be a large one, Angey.” 

“Get along! since you don’t love 
me! Here, it’s been more than three 
weeks that you’ve been well, and 
you haven’t been to see me in all 
that time. What do you say to 
that ?” 

And pouts and smiles were the 
natural accompaniments of this 
speech, to be hushed and stimulat- 
ed by kisses. 

Oh !t his child-play of lovers! An- 
gelica was just as silly a sweetheart 
as Shakspeare’s Juliet, without her 
delicate sensibility. She had some- 
thing more of the hoyden about 
her. She had more flesh and blood 
than Juliet, and a more solid phy- 
sique, without that refinement of 
heart and manners in Juliet, which 
depends equally upon organization 
and the superior training of society. 
Angelica was not the woman to rise 
above her training, or to find the 
fancies which lie latent in the affec- 
tions. 

The scene was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Kirkland, who, ra- 
ther cold and stately at first, was, 
however, too kind-hearted to nurse 
an angry feeling. She, too, had her 
complaints about the rudeness of 
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old Dunbar and Miss Janet, but the 
stress of her anger fell chiefly upon 
the latter. 

Women rarely forgive each other. 
For men, usually, there is a secret 
ally in the heart of all the sex, which 
makes them tolerate, in the case of 
the tougher gender, what they can 
never forgive thoroughly in their 
own. Walter, himself, was soon 
excused, as being wholly ignorant 
of the mortifying denial to which 
they had been subjected. He plead- 
ed for the forgiveness of his aunt 
and father, by referring to his own 
extreme condition, and to the im- 
perative orders of the physicians, 
but the old lady had her reply to all 
this. 

“ Your father had to do what was 
told him, of course,” said she, “and 
they scared him about you, Wal- 
ter—” 

“But I was, really, in a bad way, 
my dear madam; Dr. Ford says it 
was touch and go with me. Even 
my father was not suffered to see 
me.” 

“Of course, you were in a bad 
way, but not so as to need that we 
should be kept from you. That \,..s 
al your aunt’s doings, Walter. She 
has such a conceit of herself as a 
doctoress and nurse, that she 
thinks nobody can do anything in a 
sick room so well as herself.” 

He replied gravely: 

“She certainly did the best for 
me, Mrs. Kirkland, and so did little 
Annie. Never were persons more 
devoted. Day and night ——” 

“Oh! of course! They deserve 
great credit, Walter; and we ought 
certainly to be grateful to them, 
and to God, that you are well 
now.” 

“T am not yet strong enough,” 
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he said, “to be considered well; 
and, if you will permit me, I will 
throw myself down upon your sofa 
I feel myself quite 


for a while. 
tired.” 

“Oh! do so! Ihad forgot. And 
you rode over here since breakfast.” 

“Before breakfast, ma’am.” 

“And you have eaten nothing? 
Bless me! How thoughtless I have 
been—and you, too, Angelica! How 
could you keep Walter so long, lis- 
tening to your nonsense, and never 
once think of asking him if he had 
had any breakfast ?” 

“Oh! Inever thought of it, mamma. 
How foolish it was to start before 
breakfast, Walter.” 

“Well, don’t reproach him, since, 
I suppose, it was his anxiety to see 
you that made him forget whether 
he had eaten or not. And now, 
why don’t you go and get him some- 
thing ?” 

“Why, what shall I get him, 
mamma? What will you have, Wal- 
ter? I really don’t know, Walter, 
what we’ve got in the house.” 

“Oh! you good for nothing! I 
shall have to get Grace to see to it, 
after all. You must have a biscuit, 
Walter, and some of Grace’s black- 
berry wine. Grace!” 

And, at this very moment; Grace 
presented herself, unsummoned, pre- 
ceded by a servant, bringing in a 
salver, with biscuits and the wine. 

Gently and affectionately Grace 
came to him, and took his hand. 

“Dear Walter, I am so glad to see 
you again. How do you feel ?” 

“Thank you, Grace, batter. But 
do not expect me to rise for awhile. 
I feel temporarily exhausted: by my 
ride.” 

“Do not rise! Take a cracker 
and swallow a cup of blackberry 
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It is of my own making, but it is 
pretty good.” 

He drank the wine, approved of 
it, and took a biscuit.. Grace sud- 
denly left the room, returning, a few 
minutes after, with a couple of pil- 
lows. 

“ Put these under your head, Wal- 
ter. There are no cushions to this 
sofa.” 

He raised his head, and she dis- 
posed the cushions under it. 

* Ah!” said the mother, thought- 
fully. “Grace is so thoughtful! 
She is worth a dozen of you, Angel- 
ica!” 

Walter did not exactly think with 
the mother; but he had a dim con- 
sciousness, at that moment, that it 
would be much the better for him 
could the two girls be blended into 
one. 

Grace blushed at her mother’s 
compliment, and, as Walter beheld 
it, he fancied that there was some- 
thing now of Angelica’s beauty in 
the sad, plain, pale face of her sis- 
ter at the moment. 

“T never thought of it, mamma,” 
said Angelica, excusing herself. 

Walter recollected a maxim of 
Miss Janet, his aunt—it was an awk- 
ward recollection: 

“True love is the most thoughtful 
of all things! It loses half in its 
consideration of the thing it loves.” 

It was agreed that Walter needed 
rest, and Angelica was with difficulty 
persuaded that she, as well as her 
mother and sister, had better leave 
him where he lay. It was pleasant 
summer weather still, though cool- 
ing gradually into autumn. 

Whén Walter awakeried from his 
sleep, he discovered that some 
thoughtful hand had spread a shawl 
over him while he slept. He wished 
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it might have been Angelica. He 
feared that it was Grace who had 
done it; and he was right. 

How frequently, in absolute con- 
flict with the passions and the sym- 
pathies of men, are the righteous 
instincts of their minds. This con- 
flict between the two—when shall it 
be reconciled for the promotion of 
human happiness? 

Had Walter but heard the few sen- 
tences that passed between his 
sweetheart and her sister, as they 
left the room together—with flash- 
ing eyes, said Angelica: 

“You are quite too officious, 
Grace. If you hadn’t been so for- 
ward, I should have got the biscuits 
and the wine, in a few minutes 
more; and surely there was no just 
need of hurry; and why couldn’t 
you tell me, in a whisper, and let 
me get the pillows for him? Then 
mamma wouldn’t have found fault 
with me in his hearing.” 

“T am sorry, Angey, that I did 
not think of it, or I would have done 
so,” was the meek reply. “But you 
had been for some time alone with 
Walter, and I prepared the waiter 
with the wine and the biscuit, to be 
sent with you, long before I went in 
myself.” 

“You are not always so thought- 
less, Miss Grace,” said the other, 
glancing sharply at the unconscious- 
ly offending sister, and hurrying up 
to her own chamber, where, for an 
hour she will sit, hand in lap, iook- 
ing out upon the pleasant landscape, 
while brooding over the prettiest 
butterfly fancies that were ever en- 
gendered in the sunshine of a 
thoughtless brain. And so brood- 
ing, as the soft, mild airs of the 
south float in through the lattice, 
she will gradually sink into a muse, 
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which shall become a slumber, from 
which rhe will awaken only to be 
disturbed with the difficulty of 
choosing the most charming cos- 
tume with which to please the eye 
of a lover. 

Meanwhile, Walter, too, will have 
slept—nveding sleep, indeed, not 
only because of the fatigue of his 
morning canter, but because of the 
few hours which he could appropri- 
ate to sleep during the previous 
night. 

He awakens to find Mrs. Kirkland 
quietly sitting in her oaken rocking- 
chair, and busied, spectacles on nose, 
with her basket of work beside her, 
and the half knitted stocking grow- 
ing beneath her hands. Grace 
next will enter, in garments as 
homely as her face, but neat and 
well made; and she will pass to and 
fro, from one room to the other, 
while she attends to the affairs of 
the household, and duly prepares all 
things for dinner. She mingles, 
while passing, in the chat which goes 
on between her mother and Walter; 
but with stray sentences only. Itis 
only when the hour of dinner is ap- 
proaching, that Angelica reappears 
upon the scene; gliding in like a 
sylph, with all her charms in full 
color, and showing in the brightest 
vestments of her wardrobe. She is 
all smiles, and she glides at once to 
the sofa, takes her seat beside Wal- 
ter, puts her hand upon his shoulder, 
looks lovingly into his. face, hopes 
that he has recovered from his fa- 
tigue, and assures him that she 
would not have left him for the 
world, and would have been with 
him long before, but that she would 
not disturb his slumbers! Dear lit- 
tle thing—she said nothing of her 
own ! 
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And, as he gazed upon her ex- 
quisite beauty of face, and grace of 
person, he had no misgivings. His 
eye was a false medium to his mind, 
and his judgment was blinded by 
his sense of the beautiful. He sur- 
rendered himself to his fancies,—to 
the sensuously susceptible of his 
nature, and the warm, fond kiss, 
from her exquisitely fashioned 
mouth, bestowed with a fairy laugh- 
ter, the moment her mother had left 
the room, seemed to set the seal of 
perfect security upon his bonded 
bliss. 

The call to dinner brought back 
the dreaming pair from elysium to 
earth. We are sorry to say that 
Angelica had a better appe.ite than 
Walter. We do not know that he 
observed it. Grace, the quiet house- 
keeper, had done her best, with the 
few resources of the simple world in 
which the family lived, to show to 
their guest how welcome was his 
visit; and, though Walter showed 
but little appetite, yet he was in the 
best of spirits, and so behaved as to 
make it scem that he feit himself 
happily at home. From the dinner 
table to the parlor, from the parlor 
to the garden, from the garden to 
the grove, Walter and Angelica wan- 
dered through the long sweet hours 
of the summer af:ernoon; and sit- 
ting, with hands clasped together, 
upon a fallen trunk of the forest, 
they counted nothing of the fleet- 
ing moments, until the sun suddenly 
confronting them with his rays, full 
on the line with their eyes, stared 
boldly in their eyes for a moment, 
ere he sank out of sight beyond the 
long range of forest-crowned hills, 
that makes, from the Carolina side, 
the loveliest of landscape hedges, 
skirting the yellow waters of the 
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Savannah a wide stretch, along the 
prolific plains of Georgia. 

What they said, of what they 
thought, in how much idle and pret- 
ty matter they indulged, what need 
we repeat? The subject matter of 
speech, and modes of thought and 
feeling, among young lovers, of the 
Italian type, are sufficiently well 
comprehended by all classes of read- 
ers, and it will suffice if we refer 
them to the proper manner and 
mode, in the love-play par excellence 
of the great master, which gives us 
the pathetic tragedy of the rival 
houses of Montague and Capulet. 

This sort of child’s prattle rarely 
interests or satisfies third parties— 
reader or spectator. With cool 


heads, and hearts but little inflamed 
by sympathy, we see, as spectators, 
the singular childishness, which is 
yet the peculiar charm to the par- 


ties, in an early or first attachment. 
It commends itself to the masculine 
heart, whose fancies have already 
been beguiled by its very childish- 
ness. This argues for simplicity, 
for truth, and nature, and a trusting 
confidence which appeals always 
successfully to the masculine, or the 
more powerful mind, wherever it is 
magnanimous. And so the grave 
man listens gratefully to the simple 
prattle of the child, who looks up to 
him appealingly for the satisfaction 
of a juvenile curiosity. It is not 
difficult to understand, therefore, 
why it is that the affections of the 
grave and wise are so frequently won 
by the simple and unintelligent. 
The very play and caprice of the 
beautiful chi'd is a charm in itself, 
as it argues for confidence in the 
sterner nature before whom it may 
wanton, and remain unbidden and 
unchecked. If the child-talk of 
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Angelica, beautiful idiot as she was, 
was a pleasure to the ears of Walter 
Dunbar, it was because of the tacit 
avowal which it made of equal con- 
fidence and dependence. He might 
smile sometimes at its simplicity, 
even when that became silliness, but 
it was the simplicity or silliness of a 
heart which, like a shallow fountain, 
prattles sweetly of its innocence, 
without requiring that you should 
sound its depths. The shallowness 
of the fountain does not lessen the 
charm of its song, which delivers it- 
self freely, keeping none of its se- 
crets hidden from your eyes or ears. 
In like manner were the sterner na- 
ture, and deeper thought, and more 
earnest passions of Stephen Jos- 
celyn beguiled by the same trans- 
parent prattler, even though it some- 
times vexed his intellect, that it 
should find itself so completely en- 
thralled by so shallow a charmer. 
But the spoiled beauty was not 
simply satisfied to prattle and to 
charm by the pretty petty play of 
the child, as expressive in its play as 
it is lovely in its grace of form and 
feature. Like most spoiled children, 
her caprice was too apt to show it- 
self mischievousiy. It was lacking in 
the essentials of prudence, and its 
vanity vexed, or its will opposed, it 
could exhibit some qualities of evil, 
which were very easily aroused, 
showing the reptile, however start- 
lingly beautiful. The very thought- 
lessness of a childish nature, unless 
restrained by judicious training, long 
continued, will finally egg it on to 
a mischievous restlessness of mood, 
in which, having no regard to con- 
sequences, it will fire ‘he powder 
magazine, withont ever dreaming of 
the explosion which is to follow, and 
once aroused with this mischievour 
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passion of unrest, it will listen to no 
counsel, and only awake to the 
truth, to wail over the catastrophe, 
but not to grow wiser from it. 

We are soon to have an instance 

. of this wanton, if not wicked, levity 
of mood, in the case of the cavrici- 
ous beauty, whose empty prattle wa: 
to prove itself not less full of dan- 
ger than emptiness. 

It happened that the next day was 
the one chosen by Stephen Jos- 
celyn to send for his chamber furni- 
ture. He had transferred himself, 
as we already know, from the house 
of Mrs. Kirkland, to lodgings at the 
dwelling of his rustic friend, Dick 
Marvin. He had, only the day be- 
fore, written briefly, but kindly and 
respectfully, to Mrs. Kirkland, to 
say that Dick’s wagon would come, 
on the second day following, for his 
goods and chattels. Accordingly, 
Marvin himself appeared, soon af- 
ter breakfast, and his wagon was 
drawn into the court. 

It was with sad eyes and a sinking 
heart that poor Grace attended Mar- 
vin to the chamber which she had 
learned to venerate, and pointed 
out those articles for removal, be- 
longing to Stephen, each of which, 
as she beheld it borne forth, filled 
her heart with a pang, as if at the 
departure of some precious friend. 
And there were the books—his little 
library—how precious to her, as to 
their owner. From these books he 
read, almost nightly, to their little 
circle. From his melodious read- 
ings she had imbibed her first sense 
of the wonderful and various pow- 
ers and graces of the grand orches- 
tra maestro, Shakspeare. So the 
notes of the cathedral organ, as 
struck by the hands of the heaven- 
inspired Milton, had been made first 
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to reach her soul; and next to him 
was the Gothic harp, of blended 
chivalry and nature, which owned 
its master in the stately and sedate, 
yet fancy-loving muse of Edward 
Spenser. 

And these were all gone! And he 
who had taught her where the true 
charm lay in the strains of each of 
these sovereign singers, he, too, was 
gone; driven cruelly from the house 
which he had made ‘to her so deli- 
cious, and which, in her secret 
heart, she felt devoutly that she 
might have made to him so happy. 
Alas! alas! for that heart-blindness 
of man, which seeks for its food in 
a bird song, and wanders off, fol- 
lowing a will-of-the-wisp, in the fan- 
cied conquest of a star. Alas! for 
poor Grace, and doubly alas! for the 
big heart and the crippled spirit, as 
well as form of poor Stephen Josce- 
lyn! 

When all the things were gone, 
meted out to Marvin, by the girl’s 
own hands, book by book, with 
sometimes a tear falling upon the 
almost sainted cover, she hurried to 
her chamber, and locking the door, 
threw herself upon the couch, and 
gave full freedom to the tearful 
flood that would no longer be sup- 
pressed. 

There was a knock at the door, 
she wiped her eyes hastily, choked 
down the suffocating sobs, and 
opened to admit her mother. A 
quick glance of the eye revealed to 
the mother the tears that still would 
show themselves in the eyes of the 
daughter. The mother said noth- 
ing, but sadly kissed her, and the 
sobs of the young woman grew into 
words. 

“Oh! mother, he is gone from us 
forever! That cruel speech! That 
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eruel speech! It has pierced his 
noble heart like a sword !” 

“No more, my child! I have 
that faith in Stephen which tells me 
that he will forgive—that he has for- 
given—that all will be made up 
again between us.” 

The girl shook her head mourn- 
fully, and as the sudden roll of the 
wagon wheels, now moving off, came 
to her senses, the sobs were renewed, 
the tears began again to flow, and, 
throwing herself again upon the 
bed, she buried her face in its pil- 
lows. 

The mother sat beside her for a 
few moments, caressing her in si- 
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lence, then, as she rose to leave the 
room, Grace lifted herself partially, 
kissed her, and said: 

“See to the house to-day, dear 
mother. I had rather keep my 
chamber. Let me not be seen. I 
am sick—yes,I feel, mother, that I 
am very sick—here—here!” 

And she pressed her hand upon 
her heart, as if because of some 
keen shaft which had just entered 
it, while her wan face betrayed the 
expression of an agony, which found 
its sufficient speech in the deep si- 
lence which followed, as the two 
separated, both in tears. 


( To be continued. ) 
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What has the war done? Ask the mother; 
She will tell you of her anguish !— 
Of her son !—but groans will smother 
Ev'ry accent, save—‘‘I languish ! 
For my child I languish !” 


What has the war done? Ask the widow; 
She will hug her starving children; 
She will cry—‘‘God hear the widow !— 
Hear and save my s arving children. 
O, my darling children !” 


What has the war done? Ask the sister; 
Roses on her cheek are scentless; 
All the flowers of spring have missed her, 
Scattered by a hand relentless. 
O, that hand relentless ! 


What has the war done? Ask the neighbor— 
Tales of thousands slain in battle !— 
All have ceased their useful labor, 
Where the hated cannon rattle, 
In the dreadful battle ! 


What has the war done? Ask the statesman; 
He will weep o’er people plundered— 
Over a gospel creed that hates man— 
O’er a land from freedom sunder’d, 
And by wretches plunder’d ! 


What has the war done? Ask the Ages! 
They shall sound the ‘‘loyal” treason 
O’er the endless tide that rages, 
Of the deeds bereft of reason, 
Down the sounding Ages! 
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BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “ SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST.” 


VI. 


* FREDERICKSBURG. 


In December, 1862, the Army of 
Northern Virginia was holding the 
heights of Fredericksburg. 

At three o’clock in the morning, 
on the 11th of that month, the 
troops were waked from slumber by 
a single gun, which sent its waking 


voice across the gloom. 

Then this first discharge was fol- 
lowed by another, and the men 
sprung to arms; the camps buzzed; 
line of battle was formed—all along 
the crest, from Marye’s Hill down to 
Hamilton’s Crossing, the army stood 
ready. 

The moment had come; for those 
two cannon, sullenly thundering in 
the cold night watches, were signal 
guns. Through their bronze mouths, 
Lee said to his men: 

“Get ready! The .enemy are 
crossing !” 

Soon, from the direction of Fred- 
ericksburg, came the quick rattle of 
musketry. Something of interest 
was evidently going on there. Gen- 
eral Lee was soon in the saddle, and 
¢ uriers, passing at a swift gallop, 
like phantoms through the dark- 
ness, brought him intelligence from 
the front. 


In fact, General Burnside was 
making, at last, his great advance to 
storm the heights on the Virginia 
side of the Rappahannock. Know- 
ing well the mettle of his great op- 
ponent, Lee—honestly distrusting 
his ability to command so large an 
army*—utterly opposed to a deci- 
sive trial of strength at this time 
and place—Burnside had yet been 
pushed forward by his Government; 
ordered to strike; and on the morn- 
ing of this day of December, he was 
obeying. 

All the night of the 10th, pon- 
toons were being hauled down to 
the stream, at Fredericksburg and 
below: at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, as we have seen, the signal guns 
of Lee announced that the boats 
were being lashed together to cross 
over the army. 

At the town took place the main 
effort to impede the movement. 
The river street was lined with 
Barksdale’s Mississippians, and no 
sooner had they heard the rattle of 
timbers and the hum of busy work- 
men, through the dense fog on the 





* «T told them that I was not competent 
to command such a large army as this. I 
had said the same over and over again to 
the President and Secretary of War.”— 
Burnside on Conduct of War, 1, 650. 
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stream, than every man was on the 
alert. The Federal pontooneers 
worked like beavers in the gloom, 
knowing the peril they were exposed 
to—and soon their expectations were 
realized. A sudden storm of bul- 
lets hissed through the mist; the 
_ foremost workmen fell dead or mor- 
tally wounded, and the rest recoiled 
before the unseen enemy. 

Time after time the effort was re- 
newed, but always the fire of the 
Mississippians drove back the boat- 
builders. One, two, three, four, five, 
six hours passed with no better suc- 
cess—when, in a rage, doubtless, at 
this ill fortune, General Burnside, 
at ten o’clock, opened on the town 
with one hundred and forty-seven 
pieces of artillery. 

Then, as though driven from the 
field by this tremendous cannonade, 
the fog rose, drifted off, and disap- 
peared. From an eminence, jutting 
out from the crest of hills on which 
his army was drawn up, General 
Lee looked in silence at the curious 
and tragic spectacle. 

On the hills beyond the river 
were seen long rows of Federal can- 
non, grim and sullen, or spouting 
smoke and flame. Every instant 
came the quick, red glare, the bel- 
lowing roar, and the burst of shell 
above the devoted town. 

. Fredericksburg was being bom- 
barded—raked right and left with a 
cross-fire ot shot and shell. This 
hurricane of death swept through 
the streets, incessant, remorseless, 
never relaxing in its fury. Houses 
crashed down; the church steeples 
shook and tottered, as shot swept 
through them; women and children 
ran for life, pursued by bursting 
shell; flames rose, and a great cloud 
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of lurid smoke drifted away, min- 
gling itself with the snowy cannon 
smoke on the Stafford hills. 

When, at noon, the cannonade 
ceased, the town was on fire in many 
places, and long after night the red 
flames of burning mansions con- 
tended with the darkness, render- 
ing wild and more weird the sombre 
scene of destruction. At intervals 
only, a single gun roared sullenly 
from the northern hills, like a wild 
beast growling over his prey. 

Soon after the beginning of the 
cannonade, another attempt was 
made to throw the pontoons over, 


but it failed again. Barksdale had 
not retreated; amid crashing chim- 
neys and houses thundering down, 
his men still stood—and every effort 
of the Federal troops to lay their 
bridges was defeated. It was only 
in the afternoon that a brave officer 
of the northern army threw across 
three regiments in barges. These 
advanced; assailed Barksdale furi- 
ously; drove him from the place; 
then the pontoon bridge was rapidly 
laid, and the head of Burnside’s 
column was at once thrown over. 

The cruel bombardmen‘ did not 
effect that—it effected absolutely 
nothing. It was the three regi- 
ments in barges, which a third lieu- 
tenant, without a beard on his face, 
would have sent across twelve hours 
before. 

Lee, wrapped in his old gray rid- 
ing cape, looked on, as we have said, 
from the spot now called “Lee's 
Hill,” near the telegraph road, and 
beside him stood Longstreet, stout, 
heavily bearded, and calm, like his 
commander. It was hard to real- 
ize, looking at these unmoved faces, 
that the Virginian and the Caro- 
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linian were witnessing the destruc- 
tion of one of the oldest and most 
hospitable of Virginia cities. 

If any one doubts the extent of 
that destruction, let him go thither, 
as the present writer did, the other 
day, and look at the long rows of 
ruins, the ghost-like chimneys, the 
blackened walls, and the river fac- 
ade of the houses riddled with can- 
non balls. In one small house I 
counted fifty. And the fact is not 
surprising. In two hours, General 
Burnside had fired 7,350 ara 
upon the town. 

So, on that night of Desentine the 
11th, Fredericksburg was torn to 
pieces—the shattered church spires 
shone in the light of roaring flames 
—the random guns from the “ Chat- 
ham” hill bellowed sombre and tri- 
umphant over all. 

Throughout the night, and all day 
on the 12th, General Burnside was 
crossing. It was a very striking 
spectacle, viewed from the summit 
of Lee’s Hill—where General Lee, 
as before, stood, looking on in si- 
lence. Opposite the pontoon bridge 
were seen the heavy and dark masses 
of the Federal infantry, about to 
cross. The great columns undula- 
ted as they moved down from the 
hills, like gigantic serpents, with 
glittering bayonets and gun-barrels 
for: scales. Above them banners 
waved—through the clear December 
air came the notes of the drum and 
bugle; you could even hear the 
rumble of the artillery—those bronze 
war-dogs, in whose mouths the 
thunder slumbered. All day, as we 
have said, the Federal forces were 
crossing, with little opposition. 

On the night of the 12th, the army 
was over, and it was evident that on 
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the next day General Burnside 
would deliver battle, by advancing 
to storm the position occupied by 
Lee. 

What was that position, and what 
the character of the ground upon 
which was fought this brief but 
bloody action? Let us look at it. 
Battles are mazes, without some 
knowledge of the localities. Let us 
take our stand on the eminence 
called Lee’s Hill, which juts out 
from the crest, commanding a full 
view of all. Beneath us stretches 
a plain extending to the Rappahan- 
nock. Beyond the plaix the roofs 
and spires of Fredericksburg are 
seen, not a mile away. On the 
northern shores of the river, lofty 
hills extend, crowned with white 
mansions. In front of these man- 
sions, flags are seen to flutter—ihey 
indicate the headquarters of some 
Federal general. Along the hills 
dusky objects dot the crest—they 
are cannon. Through the gorges 
you see dark and motionless masses 
—they are Federal infantry, waiting 
for the order to advance. 

That officer on horseback yonder, 
slowly pacing along the hills, is per- 
haps General Burnside, reconnoiter- 
ing. Those specks upon the river 
banks are pickets. Behind the hill 
yonder, something stands which you 
cannot make out—it is a pontoon 
train ready to move. 

Let us look now at the southern 
shore. To the right and left of us 
stretches the wooded crest upon 
which General Lee has drawn up 
his line of battle. On the left, ex- 
tending from his centre to the river 
above, is Longstreet’s line, embat- 
tled, ready, and bristling yond-r on 
the summit of Marye’s Hill, with 
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grim-looking cannon. There the 
Irish brigade is going to charge with 
magnificent éan, and strew the fatal 
field in front of that stone wall, at 
the foot of the hill, with their bo- 
dies. On the right is Jackson, hold- 
ing the wooded crest to the point at 
Hamilton’s Crossing, where it sinks 
into the plain. At every opening in 
his line you see the muzzles of can- 
non; on the hill above the crossing, 
which the men are going to call 
“Dead Horse Hill,” he has massed 
his ba:teries, to rake the field be- 
fore him when the enemy rush for- 
ward there, as it is evident they will. 
Still further, on the right, in the 
great plain reaching to the Massa- 
ponnax, Stuart is visible with his 
guns—not with his cavalry. He has 
reconnoitered the whole ground; 
found the fields intersected by deep 
ditches, with long rows of cedars 
lining them, and cavalry cannot op- 
erate there. The horsemen accord- 
ingly are drawn up in the woods, on 
the flank—Stuart is going to mass 
thirty pieces of artillery in that 
field, and open a furious fire on the 
Federal left as they charge the 
slopes of “Dead Horse Hill.” 

Thus the Confederate position is 
powerful enough, giving many ad- 
vantages. But the enemy have 
some, too. On the banks of the 
river yonder are steep bluffs, under 
which they can find shelter from 
the shot and shell; in the numer- 
ous ditches, lined with cedars, they 
w.!l have the best possible rifle-pits 
from which to fire upon the can- 
noneers of Stuart. If the southern 
lines advance too far into the plain, 
the dusky objects yonder, on the 
heights across the river, which are 
“ thirty-pound Parrotts,” will sweep 
the whole field, tearing men, horses, 
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and guns to pieces with their iron 
thunderbolts. 

As Jong, however, as Lee holds 
his position upon the heizhts, there 
can be small doubi of the result. 
Humanly speaking, he cannot be 
driven from that ground. His fifty 
thousand muskets can hold it for 
ever. Thrice Burnside’s force can 
make no impression, and the proof 
is that one third of Lee’s is going 
to repulse him without difficulty. 

The situation must have looked 
ugly to the Federal commander, but 
he did not seem to realize its full 
significance. He must have seen 
that to advance across that fatal 
plain would cost him rivers of 
blood; that Lee’s position here was 
twice as strong as that at Sharps- 
burg, and his army twice as numer- 
ous as then—and yet, in spite of all, 
in the very teeth of fate, General 
Burnside seemed determined to risk 
all; to advance across that plain, 
and to butt, bull-like, against this 
fortress, bristling with bayonets and 
cannon. 

How to attack and fight a success- 
ful battle there would have puzzled 
Napoleon. It is difficult to say what 
that great master of the art of war 
would have done upon the occasion; 
but it may be declared with abso- 
lute certainty that he would not 
have done what General Burnside 
did. Somewhere—either on the 
right or the left—the Emperor would 
have massed his battalions, and 
launched half his force at Lee, with 
the fury of an avalanche which 
bursts through every obstacle. In- 
stead of adopting this, the only 
plan which promised success, Gen- 
eral Burnside ordered assaults to be 
made on the right and left with 
single divisions. These two divi- 
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sions, it was hoped, would be able 
to break through the veteran corps 


of Longstreet and Jackson. 

Does any reader say that these 
statements are absurd? The truth 
is of record. In that great “open 
sesame” to all hidden things, “The 
Report on the Conduct of the War,” 
the facts are recorded. General 
Burnside himself convicts himself 
of fatal ignorance of the ground— 
of a terrible misapprehension of the 
obstacles in’ his path. 

The proof is given. 

“ The enemy,” said General Burn- 
side,* “had cut a road along in the 
rear of the line of heights where we 
made our attack. * * * IT ob- 
tained from a colored man, from the 
other side of the town, information 


in regard to this new road which © 


proved to be correct. I wanted to 
obtain possession of that new road, 
and that was my reason for making 
an attack on the extre:.e left. * * 
Then I purposed to make a direct 
attack on their front, and drive 
them out of their works.” 

That is to say, that the little 
“Mine Road” running in rear of 
General Lee’s right wing, presented 
its lf to General Burnside’s imagi- 
nation, after talking with the “ col- 
ored man,” as a great military high- 
way, cut by his opponent, connect- 
ing his wings, and constituting the 
key of his position. To gain pos- 
session of that mere bridle path 
appeared to him a matter of the 
first importance, and a division was 
sent to drive Jackson from in front 
of it. 

Proof—the order of General 
Burnside, December 13, 5.55 a. m., 
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to General Franklin, on his left.* 
“Send out at once a division at 
least * * to seize, if possible, the 
heights near Captain Hamilton’s.” 

Fatal Order No. 1!—The “heights 
near Captain Hamilton’s” were the 
hills upon which Jackson was drawn 
up with his triple line of bayonets, 
and his artillery waiting to do the 
terrible work it did do. 

In the same manner Lee’s left, at 
Marye’s Hill, was to be assailed, and 
driven back—by a division. 

Proof—the same order, announc- 
ing Burnside’s directions to General 
Sumner on his right. “He (Burn- 
side) has ordered another column, 
of a division or more, to be moved 
from General Sumner’s command 
up the Plank Road to its intersec- 
tion with the Telegraph Road, where 
they will divide, with the object of 
seizing the heights on both of those 
roads.” 

Fatal Order No. 2!—The “Plank 
Road” led straight into the muzzles 
of Longstreet’s cannon, on Marye’s 
Hill—“ the heights” in question. 
The point of “intersection with the 
Telegraph Road” was the locality of 
that sombre, fatal, terrible stone 
wall, lined with southern marks- 
men, in front of which the divi ions 
of French, Hancock, and Hum- 
phreys, charged so splendidly, and 
were torn to pieces by the concen- 
trated fire of small arms and artil- 
lery hurled upon them within point 
blank range, as they uselessly rush- 
ed to their death. 

“ Holding these heights, with the 
heights near Captain Hamilton’s,” 
adds General Burnside’s order, 
“ will, I hope, compel the enemy to 





* Conduct of War, Part I., pp. 653, 





* Conduct of War, Part L, pp. 701. 
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evacuate the whole ridge between 
these points.” If not, then, as he 
says in his testimony, “I proposed 
to make a direct attack on their 
front, and drive them out of their 
works.” 

Such was the programme of ope- 
rations adopted by General Burn- 
side. It cannot be said to be mis- 
stated, for it is given on the author- 
ity of his general, and his own 
testimony. He proposed to assault 
the two powerful positions at 
Marye’s Hill and Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, with a division at a time, and 
it will be seen that it was done. 
General Meade, commanding the 
assaulting force at Hamilton’s, says 
he had in all only 10,000 men en- 
gaged. In reserve, looking on, were 
the 45 or 50,000 men of Franklin.* 

From the moment when General 
Sumner, commanding the two corps 
of the Right Grand Division, and 
General Franklin, commanding the 
two corps of the Left Grand Divi- 
sion, received that order to attack 
in driblets, they must have felt that 
all was over. This Gibraltar was 
going to be pelted with popguns, 
when a battering ram, and a heavy 
one, was needed. Why this fright- 
ful blunder? The explanation is 
not difficult. General Burnside had 
estimated his own powers with sin- 
gular justice. What his govern- 
ment regarded xs unfounded self- 
depreciation was realiy modest good 
sense. He was painfully unequal 
to the arduous work which the au- 
thorities had thrust upon him. He 
did his best, but that best was bad 
indeed. The annals of war contain 





* See the testimony of General Meade. 
Fra klin’s force, in all, he says, was ‘55 
or 60,000 men.” 
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no blunder greater or more terrible 
than that attack at Fredericksburg. 

But it is time to terminate this 
tedious preface—tedious, but neces- 
sary. For the rest, it diminishes 
the lustre of the southern triumph 
—this exposition of the military 
deficiencies of the Federal com- 
mander. The troops did their part, 
and did it well. They fought with 
admirable dash and courege, until 
they found what a cul-de-sac they 
had been thrust into; then they 
sullenly refused to charge again, 
tired of a farce so bloody. 

But it was not a farce; it was a 
tragedy. Of that the reader shall 
judge. 

At midnight of the 12th Decem- 
ber, this, then, was the position of 
the adversaries. Lee was on the 
wooded heights, with Longstreet 
commanding his left, Jackson his 
right—waiting. Burnside was on 
the plain upon the river’s bank, and 
in the town—Sumner commanding 
his right, Franklin his left, Hooker 
his centre, in reserve, beyond the 
river. From the gray lines perdus 
in the woods of the West no sound 
came. From the blue multitude 
rose a hum, a buzz, a murmur, harsh 
and threatening. Arms clashed, 
horses neighed, artillery rambled— 
above all rang, from time to time, 
the metallic vibrations of the bugle. 

The force of Burnside was some- 
what more than 100,000 muskets.* 
Lee numbered about 50,000 bayo- 
nets in all. The the odds were thus 
two to one about. 
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* «General Franklin had now with him 
about one-half the whole army,” says a 
Federal writer. ‘‘ That force,” ‘says Gene- 
ral Meade, ‘‘amounted to from 55,000 to 
60,000 men.” —Cond. of War, 1, 691. 
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Of the morale of the northern 
army, the present writer knows 
nothing. The ragged veterans of 
Lee were joyful. Never had the 
old Army of Northern Virginia been 
in better trim for an obstinate, 
dashing fight. The troops were all 
bone and muscle—every eye laugh- 
ed—victory seemed to hover in the 
air above them, and salute them in 
advance. Ail day they had laughed 
and jested; they were now, at mid- 
night, sleeping on their arms, await- 
ing, without care, that dawn which 
would unchain the thunder. 

At the first dim intimation of the 
coming day, seen through the fog 
which wrapt all the landscape, the 
wvods began to buzz. Every man 
clutched his gun. Then cheers were 
heard resounding in the underwood 
along the slope near Hamilton’s 
Crossing. Lee was passing in front 
of the lines, accompanied by Jack- 
son and Stuart. 

These three men were, par excel- 
lenc’, the vivi illustree of the south- 
ern army. There were others whose 
figures will live forever on canvass, 
in marble, and cut deep in hu- 
man hearts—Johnston, Beauregard, 
Longstreet, Hill, Hood, and a hun- 
dred more. But those three forms 
rose tallest and most disti: ct from 
the smoke of the Virginia battles— 
Lee, Jackson and Stuart. They 
owed that prominence not only to 
their soldiership, but to the personal 
and mental individuality which char- 
acterized them. 

Look at them for a moment, as 
they ride along the lines, and you 
will see that they are types. 

Lee is the model cavalier of the 
great Anglo-Norman race. His 
figure is tall and erect, his seat in 
the saddle perfect. His uniform is 
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plain but neat, his equipment be- 
yond criticism. Stately, thorough- 
bred, graceful in every movement, 
there is something in his glance, in 
the very carriage of his person, that 
isillustrious and imposing. He has 
the army-leader look. There is not 
the remotest particle of ostentation, 
much less of arrogance, in his bear- 
ing. This man was a gentleman, 
you can see, before he was a sol- 
dier. 

Jackson’s is a figure altogether 
different. He has cast aside, to- 
day, by mere accident, his old, dingy 
uniform, to put on a fine dress-coat, 
which, Stuart has given him—an 
overcoat of quite surpassing ele- 
gance—a new cap, which dazzles the 
eye with its braid. But he cannot 
hide the individuality of “Stone- 
wall Jackson.” His seat in the sad- 
dle is ungraceful; he rides with his 
knees drawn up; his chin is in the 
air, and he looks out from beneath 
his fine new cap as he did from be- 
neath his old dingy one, thrown 
aside. It is scarcely an army-leader 
that you look at—rather a shy and 
absent-minded student, drawn forth 
from the pious meditations of his 
study by the fruit of war; and, lis- 
tening with a sort of bewildered 
glance to all this clash of arms. 
Awkward, unimposing, silent, there 
is in this figure not the least hint of 
the man of Fort Republic, Cold 
Harbor, and Sharpsburg—never has 
the flawless diamond of supreme 
military genius presented itself to 
men so thoroughly “in the rough,” 
uncut and unburnished. To know 
its quality, you must strike against 
it. Not the heaviest sledge-hammer 
of war can splinter it. 

Last of the illustrious trio is Stu- 
art, the ideal cavalry commander of 
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ail amaginations—young, iaughing, 
joyous, superb, with rattling sabre, 
brilliant sash, floating plume—de- 
voted, fearless, ever hoping; and 
ready, day or night, in sunshine or 
in storm, to carry out the plans of 
Lee—to fight with infantry, artil- 
lery, or cavalry, and conquer, or 
“die trying.” In his dazzling glance 
you read the character of this man, 
who laughs at peril, and dares it to 
do its worst—tho incarnation, in the 
new Revolution, of the dead Rupert 
of England. 

In 1864, Lee was maimed, indeed. 
At Chancellorsville, he had lost his 
right arm. At Yellow Tavern he 
had lost his left. 

The cheers rose, rung in the 
woods, and accompanied the three 
commanders as they rode on to the 
right, along the railroad, to the old 
Richmond stage road. This led 
straight toward the river, striking 
the river road running parallel with 
the stream, near the Federal left. 

Franklin was already moving. 
Stuart conducted General Lee to 
the intersection of the roads, close 
on the enemy, and pointed out the 
dusky figures in the fog; they were 
Federal sharpshooters. As the group 
sat their horses, motionless, the 
depths of the fog began to stir. 
Black specks advanced on the hu- 
mid field, and bullets whistled. Then 
the dark lines of the enemy were 
seen as they slowly and steadily ad- 
vanced. 

Stuart called to Pelham, his chief 
of artillery, and gave him an order. 
Pelham disappeared at a gallop; 
soon the roll of artillery was heard; 
a Napoleon gun advanced at a ra- 
pid gallop through the fog; and Pel- 
ham opened fire from the intersec- 


tion of the roads upon the enemy’s 
left as they came on. 

“Meade advanced across the 
plain,” says a Federal writer,* “ but 
had not proceeded far before he 
was compelled to stop and silence 
a battery that Stuart had posted 
on the Port Royal Road, and which 
had a flank fire on his left.” 

This battery was our Napoleon— 
captured at Seven Pines, and used 
so well at Cold Harbor. Pelham’s 
fire was so rapid and incessant that 
it checked Meade’s whole division. 
Five thousand men halted until that 
hornet could be brushed away. 

To silence the galling fire, Gene- 
ral Meade brought up two or three 
batteries, posted them in Pelham’s 
front, at point blank range, and 


opened on him a furious fire of shot 
and shell, to which was added the 


cross fire of some thirty-pound Par- 
rotts on the hills beyond the river. 
The storm of projectiles thus hurled 
at the one Napoleon was enough 
to move the nerve of a veteran. It 
did not touch Pelham’s, though he 
was literally a “ beardless boy.” He 
continued the fire, in the midst of 
dead and dying men of the gun de- 
tachment, and staid until his last 
round had been fired, and a peremp- 
tory order came for him to move. 

Lee had witnessed the hard com- 
bat from the hill above. 

“It is glorious to see such cour- 
age in one so young !” he exclaimed; 
and, in his brief report of the battle, 
he spoke of the young man as the 
“gallant Pelham,” knighting him 
thus upon the field. 

This minute mention of a simple 





* Mr. William Swinton—*‘ Army of the 
Potomac.” pp. 246, 
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incident will be pardoned in the 
writer of these lines. Pelham was 
his friend, and is dead—if heroes 
ever die. 

Stuart tried to support Pelham 
with another gun, but it was smash- 
ed to pieces; then General Meade 
rushed forward. It was nine or 
ten o'clock; the fog had lifted; the 
plain was all alive with serried lines 
of infantry, and with the thunder of 
artillery, the rattle of small arms, 
and the cheers of onset, the Federal 
forces dashed up headlong to the 
wooded slope where Jackson waited, 
grim and silent, to receive their at- 
tack. 

They had come within a few hun- 
dred yards; the Confederate skir- 
mishers ran in, as though a wind 
had swept them back; Meade gal- 
lantly rushed on, when suddenly 
from the crest a volcano opened. 
It was Jackson’s artillery held in 
leash until then. Now, all at once, 
it opened. The crest spouted smoke 
and flame—a detonation, like the 
noise of a hundred thunder storms, 
tore the air, and the Federal lines 
gave back, with huge gaps in them, 
made by the frightful fire of shell 
and canister. In spite of this bloody 
reception, however, the ranks were 
quickly reformed; the lines were 
dressed with admirable coolness; 
and, though the artillery upon the 
crest roared on, doing bloody work, 
the men rushed headlong at the 
heights. 

There a stubborn, bitter, despe- 
rate combat took place—the Con- 
federates not moving. But a fatal 
accident came suddenly to the ene- 
my’s assistance. Hill had left a gap 
between two of his brigades—the 
Federal forces pierced it—the line 
fell back; in a few moments Jack- 
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son’s first line was driven, and th. 
Federal troops rushed up, and gain- 
ed the crest. 

That charge was as gallant as any 
in the war, and it deserved to be 
supported. The support did not 
come. Five thousand men had 
dashed into the lion’s mouth—the 
teeth were about to close upon 
them—fifty thousand in the plain 
beneath were looking on as mere 
spectators of this grapple of life 
and death. General Burnside’s or- 
der had been carried out. Frank- 
lin had sent the “division” to “seize 
the heights near Captain Hamil- 
ton’s;” they had been seized by that 
brave rush, aud that was all. In 
thirty minutes Meade’s division was 
driven from the hill—the earth was 
littered with his dead—the survi- 
vors were flying down the slope, 
pursued by merciless volleys, leav- 
ing blood upon every dry leaf, dead 
bodies in every ravine. 

Gregg’s brigade had met them on 
the crest, as they rushed up—had 
checked them without difficulty— 
there never had been any hope for 
them. That was only Jackson’s 
second line; his third did not take 
the trouble to move. 

Meade had lost forty men out of 
every hundred; the rest were flying, 
and carrying dismay into the ranks 
of their comrades. 

Both armies saw this repulse— 
terrible, bloody, mortal. From a 
hill, near the centre of his line, 
General Lee looked on with a glow 
in his cheeks, and a martial light in 
the clear, commanding eyes which 
had witnessed in their time so many 
scenes of carnage. As General 
Meade’s lines were now seen flying, 
pursued by Jackson’s men, Lee 
gazed at them in silence; then, in 
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that deep voice, which never lost its 
grave and measured accent, he mur- 
mured : 

“Tt is well this is so terrible; we 
would grow too fond of it!” 

So terminated the assault upon 
Jackson. The fatal charge upon 
Longstreet, holding Marye’s Hill, 
was now to follow. 

The ground has been briefly re- 
ferred to; let us look at it again. 
Marye’s Hill is west of Fredericks- 
burg, about half a mile distant. 
Over its abrupt crest runs the Plank 
Road to Chancellorsville. At its 
foot comes in from the South, the 
Telegraph Road, skirted here by a 
low stone wall; and in front of this 
wall is an open field, and a small 
stream. The point of “ intersec- 


tion of the Plank Road with the 
Telegraph Road” was, by General 
Burnside’s order, to be the point of 


attack for Sumner. Now this point 
was the stone wall bristling with in- 
fantry, within two hundred yards of 
tie heights crowned with artillery. 
Above the wall rose a hedge of 
bayonets; on the hill grinned the 
bronze mouths of Longstreet’s can- 
non. 

To charge that position was des- 
peration or madness. And it was 
charged. 

No sooner had the thunders of 
the assault upon Jackson sunk to 
silence, than the storm began in 
front of Longstreet—sudden, fright- 
ful, horrible beyond words. 

There are events of the war which 
the historian shrinks from with a 
sort of shudder. The odor of death 
arises from them; they smell of the 
charnel. That assault upon Marye’s 
Heights was one of these terrible 
episodes, and God forbid that the 
present writer should take satisfac- 
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tion in painting the bloody picture. 
It was a revel of death that the sun 
witnessed that day—the spectacle 
of men rushing madly against mus- 
ketry and canndn, which hurled 
them back, and tore them to pieces 
at every step. Sumuer obeyed his 
fatal order, and charged in column 
of brigades, and in ten minutes 
they were nearly annihilated. He 
charged again with mad courage— 
for this officer had the blood of the 
soldier—and was met as before. 
Not a man reached that fatal, terri- 
ble wall. From its summit the long 
volleys struck the troops in the face, 
and from the heights above round 
shot and shell finished the bloody 
work. When that thunder had 
ceased, what the eye saw was a 
great field covered at every step 
with corpses; within twenty-five 
yards of the wa'l, the. bravest had 
thrown up their hands, and lay 
dead in that attitude. 

The assault upon Longstreet had 
been repulsed like the assault on 
Jackson. 

Then the madness of despair is 
said to have seized upon General 
Burnside. He had not witnessed 
the battle, remaining: at his head- 
quarters, the “ Phillips House,” a 
mile or more from the river; but he 
now mounted his horse, rode down 
to the banks, dismounted; walked 
hurriedly up and down, and, gazing 
at the ominous heights which Sum- 
ner had just charged, exclaimed: 

“That crest must be carried to- 
night !” 

Hooker had been held in reserve 
on the north bank. He was now 
ordered to cross and attack. He 
rode over, looked at the ground, re- 
turned at full gallop to General 
Burnside, and remonstrated. 
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He was right then; he was not 
right afterwards in “making out 
a case,” and as strong a one as 
possible against his commander. 
General Hooker enjays the dis- 
agreeable reputation of having al- 
ways sought to strike the fallen— 
to administer the coup de grace to 
his unfortunate comrades when they 
were staggering under “ official” 
displeasure. Ferocious against Mc- 
Clellan, after his failure at Cold 
Harbor, he was savage upon Burn- 
side when defeat had overshadowed 
him at Fredericksburg. Marye’s 
Hill was an ugly obstacle—General 
Hooker made it hideous. The stone 
wall was a barrier—General Hooker 
made a fortress of it. 

Marye’s Hill, he says, was “a 
mountain of rock.” It was only 
an ordinary eminence with artillery 
to defend it. 

The stone wall was “500 or 600 
yards” long, with “‘rifle-pits all 
along”—“ not simply ‘a stone wall, 
but a support wall,” with earth be- 
tween the rifle-pits and the wall;” 
“to batter down that wall was like 
battering down the masonry of a 
fortification ;” and ‘30,000 men were 
massed behind this wall!” 

So says General Hooker. Let the 
reader some day get out of the cars 
at Fredericksburg, and go and look 
at this terrible “fortification.” It 
is a poor little ordinary Virginia 
stone fence, about eighteen inches 
thick, and there never was a rifle- 
pit near it, or a spadefull of earth 
thrown against it, It is there to 
speak for itself—just a3 it was, still 
blackened by the fires kindled on 
that cold December day of 1862. 

The “30,000 men,” too, were the 
product of General Hooker’s imagi- 
nation, The force which held that 
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wall was Cobb’s brigade, to which 
were added, during the action, Ker- 
shaw’s brigade, and two regiments 
of Genera! Cooke’s—in all, 1,700 
men. It was this force simply,* not 
30,000 men, which was “massed 
behind that wall of 500 or 600 
yards.” 

The animus of General Hooker 
is all in one sentence of his report: 
“Finding that I had lost as many 
men as my orders required me to 
lose, I suspended the attack.” Un- 
happy General Burnside! you were 
struck whi'e down by your remorse- 
less lieutenant, who was burning to 
show his superior military genius— 
at Chancellorsville ! 

Receiving the order to attack 
again the fatal heights, Hooker re- 
monstrated, as has been seen, de- 
claring, with justice, that the at- 
tempt was desperate. General 
Burnside insisted—a vertigo ap- 
peared to have seized upon him. 
Hooker obeyed, sullenly marshaled 
his troops, and prepared for the as- 
sault, by opening with his artillery 
upon the dangerous stone wall. His 
object, he says, was to make “a 
hole” in it for the entrance of the 
assaulting column; and the state- 
ment is so curious that it can only 
be explained upon the theory that 
General Hooker never saw the wall 
of which he spoke. 

The artillery fire continued until 
nearly sunset, when everything was 
ready for the second assault. The 
men had thrown away their knap- 
sacks, and their guns were unload- 
ed. It was necessary for them to 
depend entirely upon the bayonet, 
“for there was no time there to 
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load and fire,” says General Hooker. 
The column of assault was thus 
formed, the word was given, and 
the troops dashed forward with 
hurrahs to storm the wall and the 
heights. 

A few words only are necessary 
to convey the result. From the wall 
and the hill came the merciless fu- 
sillade once more; the dark masses 
staggered, then gave way, then re- 
treated swiftly, leaving the ground 
encumbered with their dead. The 
chargé had lasted “fifteen minutes ;” 
and of 4,000 men who went forward 
to the assault, the bodies of 1,760 
were left upon the field. 

As Hooker fell back, a threaten- 
ing roar came from the Confederate 
right, near Hamilton’s Crossing; 
and that sound announced the in- 
ception of one of the most. daring 
enterprises ever conceived by the 
master mind of Jackson. To this 
let us now give a few words. 

Repulsin Meade without difficul- 
ty in the morning, Jackson had re- 
mained in position upon his wooded 
crest, waiting all day for a sacond 
attack. As the hours passed on, 
and the enemy only used their artil- 
lery, it became obvious that no fur- 
ther axsault upon him would be 
made that day; and that could only 
result from the fact that their troops 
were demoralized. What to do? 
That question never puzzled Jack- 
son long. With the intuition of ge- 
nius, he understood the whole truth. 
On the left, as on the right—at Ma- 
rye’s as at Hamilton’s—the enemy 
were repulsed and staggering. The 
thing now was to drive him into the 
river at the point of the bayonet. 

Those who saw Jackson then will 
never forget his face. His eyes 
glared, his cheeks glowed, his lips 
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were shut like a vice. In the hur- 
ried movements of the man, ordin- 
arily so calm, and in the student ac- 
cents of the voice, no less than in 
his face, could be read the secret of 
an immense excitement and a fixed 
and unalterable resolution. 

The ;resent writer saw him, and 
wondered at that unwonted emotion, 
knowing not what was coming. 
Near the crossing, one of his staff, 
well known to me, came at a gallop. 

“Are you going to General Stu- 
art?” he said, hurriedly. 

Yes.” 

** Well, tell him that General Jack- 
son is going to advance and attack 
the enemy precisely at sunset—he 
wishes General Stuart to advance 
his artillery and fire as rapidly as 
possible, taking care not to injure 
the troops as they attack.” 

A glance over the shoulder show- 
ed that no timo was to be lost. The 
sun was poised like a red-hot shield 
upon the Massaponnax woods. In 
ten minutes General Stuart had 
Jackson’s order. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, and ina 
few moments his guns began to ad- 
vance, firing furiously at every pause. 
Thirty pieces under Pelham made 
the great field a sheet of flame in 
the dusk, and step by step Stuart 
threw forward his artillery, in face 
of a destructive fire, until he was 
near the Port Roval wood, from 
which Meade had advanced in the 
morning. But nosound came from 
Jackson. Stuart was roaring on 
still, when a courier came up from 
one of his generals, asking the news. 

Tell the General I have advanc- 
ed,” he said, “ but Jackson has not, 
and that Iam going: on crowding 
’em with artillery.” 

As night fell he was right upon 
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the enemy’s masses—where was 
Jackson, and why had he not ad- 
vanced? That question remains 
unanswered. Jackson said because 
the enemy began to fire upon him 
when he moved, with all their bat- 
teries. The army said because an 
order miscarried ; a general lagged; 
an hour was lost. One thing only 
is certain—that that grand assault 
was never made. 

What result would have followed 
it? That is a difficult question ; 
and it is hazardous in military af- 
fairs to speculate upon events which 
never took place. 

“From what I knew,” says Gene- 
ral Franklin, “of our want of suc- 
cess upon the right, and the demor- 
alized cundition of the troops upon 
the right and centre, as represented 
to me by their commanders, I con- 
fess that I believe the order to re- 
cross Was @ very proper one.” 

Jackson is said to have adhered 
to his attack with the bayonet: to 
have urged, in council of war, that 
the Confederates should strip naked 
to the waist, make a night assault, 
and “drive them into the river.” 
He alone seems to have felt, as by 
intuition, that the morale of the Fe- 
deral army was broken. 

And yet General Burnside re- 
solved upon another attempt. Crush- 
ed in all but his courage, he ordered 
the Ninth Corps to be marshaled 
in column of regiments for an as- 
sault on Marye’s Hill, led by himself 
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in person, and it was only when 
his corps commanders besought him 
not to slaughter the troops uselessly, 
that he yielded. 

But the army was not withdrawn. 
All day Sunday and Monday—two 
whole days after the battle—the 
troops remained drawn up in the 
great plain, under the muzzles of 
Gen. Lee’s guns. The indecision of 
the Federal commander resembled 
resolution. He seemed determined 
to attack again. The bands played, 
the banners rippled, the bugles 
sounded, the lines were marshaled; 
then, on Tuesday morning, after a 
drenching storm in the night, the 
multitude had disappeared like the 
phantasmagoria of a dream. 

Burnside had recrossed the river, 
and the campaign had ended. 


A town in ruins and still smoking ; 
walls torn with cannon balls; houses 
near the stone fence—you can see 
them still—riddled like sieves with 
musket bullets; dead bodies every- 
where ; new-made graves on every 
side; broken artillery carriages ; 
abandoned flags; women without 
shelter ; children without food ; dirt, 
desolation, blood, and mourning— 
that was what remained when the 
Federal army left the south bank of 
the Rappahannock. 

General Burnside had fought one 
of tke bloodiest and most useless 
battles of history. 








ALVERLEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


Tue door closed behind him on 
his entrance. The blow had been so 
sudden and sharp, it had paralysed 
even that clear, haughty brain, and 
how long he stood motionless, with 
only that scrap of paper tightly 
clenched in his fingers, he never 
knew. In those dread moments, all 
unable to think, he only felt—felt 


the black treachery, the shameless 


wrong! Out of the blank vacancy, 
Lynde’s face seemed to rise before 
him, stern and sorrowful, and his 
lips to form the words, “‘ Remember 
now the warning you despised.” 
How every word of it, once unheed- 
ed, now so fulfilled, rushed baek up- 
on his soul, burning into his heart! 
She who, when nameless, outcast, 
and slandered, he had cast the man- 
tle of his generous love around—on 
whom he had showered every gift 
of fortune—at whose feet he had 
laid the boundless treasure of a 
trusting love—for whom he had sur- 
rendered the bright career where 
mailed ambition beckoned him for- 
ward to ashining goal—whose light- 
est caprice was never ungratified— 
whose most extravagant desire was 
ever fulfilled—whose voice, not six 
hours before, had vowed his praise 


the sweetest offered at her shrine— 
O, was ever falsehood and wrong so 
deep and dark before? 

At that instant his vacant gaze 
fell on an object before him, and his 
convulsive start proved its recogni- 
tion. It was a picture—the, only 
one in the room—and hung in a cur- 
tained. niche, where a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling threw its soft 
light upon it, like some sacred image 
in holy shrine. How gloriously the 
artist’s pencil had caught the lines 
of her matchless beauty !—the beau- 
ty which had enslaved his soul. Her 
very self seemed mocking his agony. 

With the low moan of despairing 
nature in its last dire extreme, he 
sunk on his knees before that token 
of a life’s wasted idolatry. 

*O, Alexa, Alexa!” 

It was the heart’s last cry of ago- 
ny for the lost—the wail of a grief 
which feels a presence gone which 
all earth is impotent to return—the 
mighty voice of an outraged trust, 
and & heart betrayed. 

He veiled his face, and his Maker 
only read: all the wild storm of that 
rudderless soul, as it drifted on with- 
out beacon or light. 

When he rose to his feet, a child 
might have said, with one glance at 
that face, “ Woe to the man it threat- 
ens!” Emotion had fled from its 
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bloodless surface—no sculptured 
Crusader ever looked up from his 
stony couch more cold and impas- 
sive in hue and line—but the merci- 
less glitter of the eye overshadowed 
all else with a light nothing less than 
deadly. 

His step did not falter as he cross- 
ed the floor to an inlaid cabinet, and 
opening it, drew forth from a secret 
drawer a short, richly chased Vene- 
tian poignard, whose exquisite tem- 
per of steel, and jeweled handle, 
carried back the mind to the days of 
the Ocean Queen’s Doges and Tri- 
bunes—her Foscari and Falieri— 
when that glittering blade might 
oft have done the State good ser- 
vice. He placedit in his breast, and 
left the room. His steady step was 
firm, and yet light, as he walked 
down the corridor, then paused, and 
laid his hand on a door. It slid 
back noiseless at his touch, and he 
stood within his wife’s boudoir. - 

The room was one, and perhaps 
the most luxurious of a suite, which 
a princess might have envied—where 
the husband’s love had lavished 
around his bride an almost regal 
magnificence. The walls of the 
apartment were draped with azure 
silk, and behind this curtain Alver- 
ley now stood, when the door closed 
behind him. His hand was on the 
folds—one second more, and he 
would have faced the betrayers of 
his honor, when the motion was ar- 
rested by an unexpected tone in Guy 
Darwin’s voice. Sternly and coldly 
he spoke : 

“Tt cannot be, Madame, that I 
hear you aright.” 

Then rushed on his ear the musical 
cadence that had drugged his soul 
so long. 
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“ And do you need to hear it, Guy? 
Has not your heart told it to you 
before? Did you, indeed, dream 
that I could ever forget the love of 
so many years—the love which was 
myself? I told you often then that 
we could never part—that earth or 
heaven were impotent to work our 
separation. I have lived but for 
this hour, since I last saw your face, 
those years ago. In every crowd I 
have looked but for you—every tone 
of other love mocked but your voice 
—and Fate has answered my prayer. 
You are mine—I am yours! We 
are bound by the memory of the 
past—by the passion of the present 
—for you dare not deny that you 
love me!” 

Only a deep groan in answer— 
and then lower, sweeter the liquid 
notes. 

“And I deserve it, Guy—for I 
swear by every sacred oat., that I 
have never ceased to love you! My 
own, how couldI? But you were 
powerless to release me from the 
bondage of my hated life in Ameri- 
ca; and, in a frenzy of despair, I 
yielded to overmastering tempta- 
tion—I sold myself to a man whom 
I loathed for my own, and hated for 
your sake—I bartered myself for the 
world. Despise me!—you dare not! 
for I was yet true to you. It was 
your name, not his, I murmured to 
my heart in the marriage vow. It 
has been your image which has ne- 
ver left it. And you thought to for- 
get me—you thought to defy my 
power! Guy, Guy, how little you 
knew the passion which lent me 
strength—which you were impotent 
to resist! She, that fair-faced child! 
what attraction had she, to resist all 
with which my love armed me? She 
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did not love you; after deceiving 
cruelly, she turned from you t> him, 
your rival in all save my heart. I 
havo proved that she is unworthy 
one thought. Come, then, to me— 
and find forgetfulness of her, and 
revenge on him, our common ene- 
my!” © 

Here followed a long minute of 
solemn pause, and it saw a gleam of 
steel behind the sheen of the azure 
silk. Then rose a clear voice which 
cut the air like the keen edge of a 
scimitar. . 

“Thank God for the power to have 
listened thus long, while you lifted 
the mask from a heart loathsome 
and corrupt as the charnel-house! 
Thank God that never again can 
your syren tones beguile my soul !— 
thank God that, at last, the hand 
which forged has wrenched away my 
fetters forever! Answer me, temp- 
tress, by what earlier or later knowl- 
edge of my nature you dared reckon 
on me as the vile partner and tool 
o crime? Despise you!—a weak 
term!” 

“Guy, you know not what you 
say—yet even this I can forgive.” 

“Forgive!” he replied scornfully, 
adding, in the same tone, “ you have 
gone too far. Do you think I have 
forgotten ‘your treachery? Have 
you any remembrance of the even- 
ing we parted last, when you bade 
me go and be patient, and vowed 
that- no opposition or time could 
shake the love that was mine alone— 
when you called heaven to witness 
that you would await my coming, 
and be my wife, or die in cloister 
walls—and before twenty-four hours 
you were another man’s bride!” 

“ All, all, Iremember, Guy. But 
the wrong bore a deeper barb for 
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my heart than yours. It was I who 
suffered, for it was I who dealt the 
stroke ; and in the hour I made the 
sacrifice, only the thought of you 
saved me from suicide. Only that 
thought has supported me through 
these long years of empty triumph.” 

“And you dare to tell me so!—to 
deem me so poor a dupe as to re- 
gard with aught but scornful loath- 
ing the false heart that would now 
betray the husband for whom I was 
forsaken !” 

The tones were even more ex- 
pressive than the words. He turn- 
ed towards the door. But she flung 
herself in his path. 

“Fool and madman! to what do 
you go—for what do you leave me? 
Is it to seek the woman who blight- 
ed your life more deeply than I— 
since she deceived without love, and 
of whose corruption I summoned 
you to witness the proof yonder 
casement has»given? Is it for his 
sake who, since the first hour when 
you fell beneath his hand, has never 
failed to cross your path, to rival 
and humble you? and who but 
cloaks his dark hypocrisy beneath 
the frank insonciance of knightly 
grace ?” 

“No!” he threw off the entwining 
hand, and met even her magic eyes 
unshaken, with his clear, dauntless 
glance : “no, you are mistaken. It 
is for the sake of my own honor— 
of that which defies your art, while 
it can rise above the wrong of others, 
and disdains to seek a revenge 
which would lower me tg their level. 
Let them be all you have painted, 
and partly proved, none the less, in 
abjuring niy trust in them, do [I still 
keep faith with mine integrity.” 

“Guy, Guy, mercy.” 
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“Ask it rather of the husband 
whose jove and trust you have out- 
raged and betrayed.” 

“ And ask it in vain!” said a voice 
beside them. 

Turning, they beheld the husband 
of whom he spoke. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Alverley laid his hand on Guy’s 
shoulder. “I will not ask you, 
brave gentleman, to take my hand 
now. Let it be my first duty to 
prove that itis worthy of that grasp, 
and to clear a name, pure as virgin 
saint’s, of all stain slander has 
thrown upon it. Guy Darwin, what 
proof do you ask that the false wo- 
man by your side has made your 
blinded love and jealousy her tool, 
to serve at once her hatred and her 
passion ?” 

Darwin paused, and his mind ran 
back over the links of the scheme, 
the cunningly woven tissue, which, 
with only partial tokens, had mad- 
dened and obscured his mind. He 
remembered that each and every 
circumstance was innocent and na- 
tural, save in the distorted glass 
which she held before his eyes, since 
her first infusion of suspicion : that, 
after his interview with Alverley, 
when he had peremptorily demand- 
ed further positive proof with which 
to meet him, she had sent her sum- 
mons, and pointed from her case- 
ment to the midnight tryst. That 
alone supported her assertions, so 
he murmured : 

“An hour ago, in the linden walk.” 

There was pity in Alverley’s tone 
as he answered, “So that, too, has 
played its part in the deception! 
Foolish boy, what have you not lost 
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by such blind credulity! The gentle 
compassion which animated Cecile 
Vaughn, when she first gave me her 
confidence because I was your friend, 
could not see unmoved your suffer- 
ing ; and when I expressed my con- 
viction that woman need ask no 
deeper devotion than yours, she 
commissioned me with the messagg 
of hope you rejected. Anxious for 
the result, and aware that no private 
conversation was possible in the sa- 
loon, she acceded to my request that 
before she retired she would meet 
me on the terrace, and receive my 
report of my interview with your- 
self. As man and gentleman, I aver 
the truth of this.” 

With a breast heaving with emo- 
tion, Guy took the hand which Al- 
verley now extended. 

“T can ask you to forgive me,” he 
said, in a low tone, “but she!” 

“For that, I can only say, tell her 
all simply and truly, and trust for 
the rest to a heart as kind as it is 
generous. - Now leave me ; but take 
with you the memory for hereafter, 
that the hand which held a dagger 
for your life now meets your own in 
the clasp of honoring friendship.” 

Guy bowed his head, and left the 
room, with a choking sorrow and 
pity in his throat. : 

Then Alverley turned 


fo the wife 
who had wronged him. From the 
moment of his appearance, she had 
stood petrified and motionless—her’ 
eyes not once removed from his 


face. Now, as they met the dark 
glitter of his merciless glance, and 
turned to the gleaming. steel in his 
hand, she proved the cowardice in- 
herent in all natures so false and 
cruel. She sank on the silken cush- 
ions of a couch, and hid her face 
from him. 
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“You need not fear,” he said con- 
temptuously, as he threw the poign- 
ard from his hand, “such weapons 
are not for you. I meant it for him 
whom I deemed your partner in 
guilt. Your blood would pollute a 
soldier’s hand. Your mere life is 
safe ; but you will scarce thank me 
for the mercy, when you learn how 
my retribution will deal with that 
life.” 

»he raised her face, throwing back 
her glittering hair, which had fallen 
loose, and meeting even that dread 
glance with coolness. 

“ So, at length, then, the mask has 
fallen from between us!” she said, 
with the daring which extremity 
lends even to cowards. “It is best 
so, perhaps. And despite your as- 
sassin’s weapon, you shall, once at 
least, hear the truth from my lips. 
Fool, did you think love could be 
bought, or that my heart was yours 
because I sold my bodily self? No; 
I hated you from the first! Was it 
nothing that you stepped between 
myself and my every hope of hap- 
piness ?—that, but for you, I should 
now be Guy Darwin’s wife? True, 
it was my voluntary choice that made 
you the tool to give me the world 
which was my right; but not the 
less did I detest you. You had in- 
jured him—you claimed a husband’s 
right over me.” 

He folded his arms and stood se- 
renely quiet, his glance never once 
withdrawn from her passion-distort- 
ed face and her quivering lips, from 
which poured that burning cataract 
of words. His attitude seemed to 
breathe an unconscious defiance to 
that rage and dishonor, all impotent 
as they were to tarnish the majesty 
of his superb and noble pride. 

* And,” she went on, “is it you or 
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I who triumph now? Answer me, 
haughty idolator of honor, in every 
pang you cannot hide from my ha- 
tred-sharpened gaze. True, I have 
failed in the end I would have died 
to compass ; but even failure is to 
be borne, when this hand has low- 
ered your head—has flung disgrace 
on your vaunted name—and has 
wrung youriron heart. ThisI have 
craved—this, even in humiliation 
and defeat, is mine.” 

And, indeed, there was triumph 
animating every line of the face and 
form; but it sank and collapsed, as 
did the bold mien, when Alverley 
coldly spoke: 

“Tf your torrent of passion has 
exhausted itself, Madame, you will, 
perhaps, grant me a little attention. 
You are mistaken in your triumph; 
it has gone out of your power for- 
ever to injure me farther—to stir 
one feeling of my nature. A thing 
so vile has fallen too low for that. 
Now listen to me. My honor you 
have not touched. This night’s acts 
have but three witnesses; with them 
Iecan deal. I disdain to recall to 
you all that you have owed to me; 
my own mind shrinks from the spec- 
tacle of a nature so blackly ungrate- 
ful, as to return such ‘bitter wrong, 
such deep treachery, for a mighty 
love, and a boundless trust! Learn 
now, when in sparing your life, my 
retribution strikes at that which 
makes life dear to you !—at that for 
which you blasted my existence— 
the world! You have looked your 
last upon its idolized glitter—you 
have bidden farewell forever to its 
loved homage. From henceforth you 
have but its memory to haunt and 
torture you. The loathed Western 
World shall be your prison. Not, 
however, to the home of my fathers 
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will I send so polluting a presence. 
A small West Indian Isle shall be 
your place of abode; a monthly sti- 
pend will be paid to you—barely 
sufficient to maintain your life, with 
its necessities—entirely insufficient 
to afford you the means of leaving 
your place of exile. Until the hour 
of your departure, these doors are 
closed upon you; you are a prisoner. 
Perhaps you think that, with your 
syren attractions, it will not be long 
before you find another dupe, and 
regain your place. There are two 
obstacles to this—first, on that lone- 
ly sand-bank you will lack oppor- 
tunity; second, I swear to you by 
the Eternal God, that the day you 
dare it is your last of earth! The 
hand you so basely injured has 
spared you once, but it will be mer- 
ciless if liftedagain. You still bear 
my name; and if you again attempt 
its dishonor, the safety of that spot- 


less name demands that your crimes 


meet their reward. Your blood 
shall answer it. Trust, if you dare, 
to the deepest secrecy, the farthest 
obscurity !—-trust, and you will find 
no blood-hound half so unerring on 
your path as the man you have 
wronged.” 

Well might the guilty woman 
shrink and cower before those eyes, 
beneath that threat. She sank down, 
crushed to earth, under that terri- 
ble sentence of death in life. He 
was right; coward as she was, she 
would have- welcomed one swift 
stroke of the gleaming poignard at 
her feet to save her from the doom 
those relentless tones decreed. In 
the zenith of beauty and power— 
with the bright vitality of youth 
rampant in every vein—her realm 
of empire just opening to her gaze 
—the delicious cup of pleasure and 
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adulation but tasted, all unquafied, 
to be hurled downward without 
hope!—she whose life lay in the 
longing for power—the voluptuous 
love of the world’s enchanted voice 
—to bid it a last and utter farewell ! 
Never was earthly hell so dark! 

She clung to his feet, wreathing 
those white arms around him. 

‘Hear me!—spare me!” was her 
ery. “I was utterly mad; I knew 
not what I said. Alverley! Alver- 
ley! remember your deep love of 
the past—remember the hours of 
bliss you owe to me! Spare me 
now—mercy !—pardon !” 

He stooped and released himself, 
putting her back from him with a 
loathing and averted face. There 
was no mercy in~that face. She 
felt it, and sprang up with the last 
impulse of despair. 

“Then, hard and cruel man, pause, 
for your own sake, before you make 
me desperate—before you place 
yourself as the one barrier in my 
lifel There is strength enough 
here”—and she laid her hand on her 
heart, whose wild throbs were heav- 
ing the rich lace above it—“strength 
enough yet to sweep you from my 
path !” 

His dark eye grew contemptuous. 

“Your threats are vain as they 
are impotent. Your fate is fixed.” 

As his step passed from the room, 
she sank prone and senseless ou 
the spot his foot had pressed. 


BOOK Il.—CHAPTER IL. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


No sky of English November day, 
whose dreariness tempts to suicide, 
was ever more stonily leaden in hue 
than the low, heavy clouds curta‘n- 
ing the winter heaven which hung 
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over the old roof of Alverley, as a 
traveler, well wrapped from the raw, 
penetrating air, galloped over the 
thickly-strewn leaves, fallen from 
the trees of the. avenue, and, dis- 
mounting at the door, sent a quick, 
impatient announcement of arrival 
through the house. 

The servant’s face was rather a 
surprised one, which presented it- 
self in answer to the summons—for 
visitors were rare at Alverley—and, 
most of all, strangers. The pre- 
sent gentleman, who, by stamping 
on the stone pavement, was endea- 
voring to restore his suspended cir- 
culation, was an entire stranger— 
and, as such, received a stare decid- 
ed as a lady of fashion could bestow 
on an aspiring member of the non- 
veaux riches. 

“Your master, Colonel Alverley; 
is he at home?” inquired the gen- 
tleman, pushing back his cap visor, 
and lowering his coat-collar from a 
young and handsome face. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 


‘“ My 
master rode out, and will not be 
back for several hours. Who shall 
I tell him has called ?” 

“T will wait for him,” said the 


stranger, easily. “Iwill trouble 
you to give orders that my horse is 
put up and cared for.” 

“Will you walk in, sir? 
way.” 

Following the dignified servitor 
across the wide, tesselated pavement 
of the hall, he was ushered into the 
library where Alverley’s visitors on 
business—such the servant deemed 
the present person to be—were al- 
ways shown ; and whose rich, heavy 
curtains, and glowing fire, gave to 
it an aspect of great comfort. A 
vacant chair on one side of the 
hearth, and a table, covered with 
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seattered papers, spoke of very re- 
cent occupancy. 

“Ah! this looks pleasant!” cried 
the stranger, in a frank, genial tone, 
as he walked up to the bright blaze. 
“In this atmosphere, there is really 
a probability that I may thaw in 
time. Here, my worthy friend, as- 


sist me to disembarrass myself of 


this coat. Thank you. Faith, is 
this a type of your sunny southern 
climate ?” 

“By no means, sir,” was the re- 
ply, as if the question rather offend- 
ed. “The weather here is seldom 
so cold. It is preparing to rain at 
present.” 

“ Or snow, I should say.” 

“ May be so, sir; but the last snow 
I can remember was a little sprink- 
ling, nine years ago come Christ- 
mas, so I reckon it will be rain.” 

“In that case, no doubt, unless it 
gets up the novelty for my especial 
benefit, as a sort of welcome to the 
region. Sapperment !/” quoth he 
suddenly, crossing the room to the 
armory, as the collection of arms 
might well be styled—“‘so your 
master has not forgotten his old 
trade !”—and with true proof of his 
own martial calling, he took down 
with practiced hand, one after the 
other of the weapons. “ Hélas! but 
our Emperor has no better soldier 
than he lost, when this absurd idea 
of exile seized Alverley. Ah! here 
is the sword Radetzky presented to 
him, and with which he won his 
Colonel’s grade. Can he see it, I 
wonder, without sighing for the old 
days ?” 

The dark, lowering day was clos- 
ing in with a raw, almost impalpa- 
ble, mist of rain, when, three hours 
later, Alverley threw himself off his 
tired horse, and, entering the house, 
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was ascending to his chamber. The 
information that a gentleman await- 
ed his coming, in the library, scarce- 
ly arrested his steps. 

“What gentleman?” he asked, in- 
differently. 

“JT don’t know him, sir,” was the 
reply. “ He is a stranver, and spoke 
of knowing you when you was over 
the water. And he ’peared mighty 
interested in all them guns and pis- 
tols.” 

A bright flush rose to Alverley’s 
cold cheek, and softened his eye. 
Any mention of those distant days 
was pleasant to the heart which 
yearned continually over their me- 
mory. The next moment he stood 
within the library. No lamp had 
yet been brought in—but the ruddy, 
leaping blaze of the fire threw its 
light on the form thrown back in 
his own chair, and the face, with its 
rich fair hair, whose eyes had closed 
in slumber. Many a time had it 
shared his tent, laughed beside the 
bivouac fire, and mounted the 
breach at his side. He had loved 
that gallant, handsome youth, and 
watched his career in arms with a 
brother’s pride. He caught him 
now in the foreign fraternal em- 
brace so natural to them both. 

“Max Vaughn, my dear boy, what 
wind has blown you here ?” 

“What!” cried the other, open- 
ing his eyes, “is it you? Alverley, 
mon cher, how glad I am to meet 
you again! Upon my honor, I be- 
lieve I have been asleep.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said Al- 
verley, smiling. “You would have 
found no opportunity for it, how- 
ever, if I had known what an un- 
expected pleasure awaited me at 
Where do you come from ?” 
“From some place—Bainesville 
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by name—since twelve o’clock; but, 
although,” he continued, laughingly, 
“TI could not resist the polite ur- 
gency of your major-domo, who in- 
sisted on my partaking a slight re- 
fection, shortly after my arrival, I 
must at present plead guilty to a 
genuine campaigning appetite. I 
have been dreaming of forage par- 
ties ever since I fell asleep; and, if 
your appearance had been postpon- 
ed until I awoke, I would not have 
answered for the safety of your 
larder. These weapons are singu- 
larly tempting—and I should soon 
have sallied forth, armed cap-d-pie, 
on thoughts of plunder intent.” 

“ And why did you not order din- 
ner, without waiting for me?” in- 
quired Alverley, as he rang the 
bell. 

“ Dinner immediately,” he said to 
the servant who appeared. 

Max started to his feet. “Give 
me five minutes,” he cried, “to make 
a slight change of toilet, and then, 
my dear Alverley, prepare to see 
some astonishing ieats of appetite.” 

“This way, then,” said Alverley, 
regarding him with a glance of al- 
most womanly affection. “I will 
show you your chamber.” He led 
the way from the room. 

“ Well, Max, I have now waited 
with the most exemplary patience 
for a voluntary explanation of your 
unexpected appearance; and really, 
since there seems no prospect of 
your offering it, I must again prefer 
@ petition for it,” said Alverley, as 
his friend and himself sat before 
the bright dining-room fire, with a 
small, round table between them, 
from which everything was now 
cleared, save a couple of wine- 
glasses, and one or two decanters. 
The rain beat, and the wind writhed 
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and moaned among the tall old 
trees outside. But the casements 
were strong, the crimson curtains 
were closed, and all was warm, ge- 
nial comfort within. The clear glow 
of the large luster overhead—the 
leaping fire-light, reflecting itself in 
sparkling cut glass on the dining- 
table, and, farther back, in the 
heavy silver displayed on an old 
carved side-board—above all, the 
fair, frank face and sunny eyes of 
the young Austrian, seemed to shed 
a moral sunlight over Alverley—a 
light in which his eye softened, his 
face brightened, and his whole be- 
ing expanded. 

“ Parbleu! there is little to tell,” 
replied Vaughn, as he filled his 
glass, and raised it to his lips. “The 
whim seized me, and hereI am. A 
very satisfactory conclusion to me 
just at present, and if equally so to 
you, what need to trouble my mind 
by recalling what it has forgotten— 
namely, howI did come, excepting, 
I can assure you that to-day it was 
on a very villainous hack, which 
that d——d landlord at Bainesville 
pretended was the best he had.” 

“T see I shall be forced to take 
refuge in straight, downright ques- 
tioning,” said Alverley. Primo, 
what has become of Ja belle veuve, 
the gay baroness ?” 

A look of intense disgust over- 
swept Vaughn’s face. 

“Married !” he said, in very much 
the same tone in which he might 
have announced her sentenced to 
the galleys. ‘ Married to a French 
General, and gone to Algiers to 
test domestic felicity.” 

“You astonish me. How was it 
that you permitted such an unwor- 
thy catastrophe ?” 

Vaughn gave a gay grimace, emp- 
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tied his glass, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Mortals war not with fate,” he 
responded, sententiously. “Thus 
did it happen, if you really care to 
be bored with the recital: 

“You may remember that I told 
you I was accepted. One morning 


‘Iwas in her boudoir, enjoying a 


charming téte-a-téte, her hand con- 
fidingly clasped in mine, her divine 
eyes radiant with love, etc., etc., 
Cupids, of course, sporting in her 
hair, and a rose-film before my eyes 
clothing her with angelic attributes, 
upon which scene of felicity a ser- 
vant, opening the door, announced 
and ushered in ‘M. le General de 
Ruelles.’” Fancy my astonishment 
when my fiancée sprang forward 
with a scream, grew pale, exclaimed 
‘Alfred!’ in a tone which would 
have immortalized her upon the 
stage, and sank back in a swoon. 
The gentleman so apostrophised—a 
confoundedly good-looking fellow, 
par parenthese, although Afric’s sun 
had fitted him very well to play the 
part of Othello without corking— 
rushed forward to the rescue, while 
I stood petrified—took the lady in 
his arms, and, in passionate accents, 
adjured her to recover. This Ma- 
dame la Baronne finally consented 
to do, opening her eyes and ex- 
claiming: ‘Alfred, are you, indeed, 
alive?’ While he was very satis- 
factorily demonstrating his bedily 
presence, I began to recover from 
my astonishment, and perceive how 
matters stood. Stepping forward, 
I congratulated the lady on the ap- 
pearance of a friend so evidently 
valued—hoped to know M. de Rt- 
elles at a later period—was sure 
they had many memories of a past 
friendship to recall—begged to say 
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au revoir for the present—trusted 
Madame would remember ml pro- 
mised galop at the French Embas- 
sador’s ball that night, and made 
my most graceful exit. In three or 
four hours, I received the expected 
effusion from la belle. From it I 
learned that, before her orthodox 
marriage de convenance with the old 
Baron, who had left her so charm- 
ing a widow, she had positively 
contrived an affaire du coeur with a 
young cadet, who, when her mar- 
riage vows were given, decided that 
willow would flourish better in the 
desert than in Paris, and obtained 
his exchange to an Africa-ordered 
regiment. The husband was so 
obliging as to die soon—the bar- 
oness waited for her old lover— 
meanwhile, not despising a few sub- 
stitutes, until a rumor of his death, 
said to have occurred -in some skir- 
mish with the Kabyls, reached her, 
and put farther hope out of the 
question. Then, feeling greatly the 
need of consolation, she concluded 
to reward my constancy. A la 
novel-like romance, however, the 
lover came to life—or rather proved 
never to have been dead—and the 
fair enchantress ended by throwing 
herself, in charming phrase, on my 
‘generous mercy and noble unself- 
ishness.’” 

“Well,” said Alverley, smiling, as 
his friend paused meditatively, and 
held up his glass to the light, 
which shone beautifully through 
the clear liquid of its ruby contents, 
“what did you do?” 

“Do? What could I do, but one 
of two things—surrender the lady 
gracefully, or shoot the gentleman. 
I preferred the former, as, on the 
whole, less troublesome. Par con- 
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sequence, I at once despatched a 
billet to Madame, in which I re- 


‘signed my claim as a lover, but ask- 


ed for consolation, as a friend, to 
support the bereavement. I flatter 
myself it was a model, and as such, 
Madame declared her intention to 
preserve it forever—danced the pro- 
mised galop that night, congratu- 
lated M. de Ruelles, and saved 
them the trouble of telling the 
story, by relating it myself in every 
saloon. C'est fini!” 

* Pardon me, nothing of the kind. 
You have yet to relate how the blow 
to your heart led your steps over 
the ocean.” 

Vaughn laughed. “Is it possible 
you trace none of the emaciation 
which was the effect, and caused the 
physicians to solemnly order change 
of air and scene? So, in compli- 
ance with Cecile’s many requests, I 
obtained leave of absence, and pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit to England.” 

“Excuse an interruption—but I 
have been singularly absent and re- 
miss. Your sister—how is she ?” 

“Thank you, well, charming, and 
in America.” 

“In America? You surprise me. 
Where ?” 

“ Diable! can’t you let me tell the 
story in regular order? When I 
reached England, I found my aunt’s 
husband on the eve of accepting an 
official position in Canada, whither 
Cecile and my aunt were preparing 
to accompany him—for, with true 
John Bull obstinacy, my sister dis- 
likes the Continent, or, ut least, our 
worthy German aunt. It did not 
need much solicitation to induce 
me to join them. I was idle, ready 
for novelty, and I thought of you, 
never dreaming that, after crossing 
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the ocean, the length of the Conti- 
nent almost would divide me from 
you.” 

“No, I'll be sworn that you ex- 
pected to find Alverley’s oranges 
and magnolias within a day’s jour- 
ney of Quebec.” 

“Not quite; but this last week I 
really began to fancy that it had re- 
treated into the mountains of the 
moon—such stupendous difficulty 
have I found in reaching it.” 

“ Why did you not write to me? 
I would have met you at any point 
you named, And your beautiful 
sister is still unmarried? ‘Where is 
she ?” 

“My aunt, Lady Grenvil, and 
herself, decided, when I was about 
to set forth on my voyage of dis- 
covery for you, that they, too, would 
leave the ice-bound St. Lawrence 
on a pilgrimage to the soft air and 
sunny skies of the South. Sir Rich- 
ard was left in Quebec, and they ac- 
companied me.” 

“Upon my word, Max! Pray 
will I find them in your coat 
pockets ?” 

“On the contrary, they are at 
present enjoying two hard rocking- 
chairs, in a charming apartment, 
minus carpet, minus comfort, minus 
everything, save, to the best of my 
recollection, a hair sofa without 
springs, a case of drawers, two 
plaster-paris sheep, and a ‘ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,’ 
which is known as the grand parlor 
of the Hotel de Bainesville.” 

Alverley could not but laugh, 
though he frowned also. . 

Will you ever be anything but 
the most heedless fellow alive ?” he 
demanded. “To think of leaving 
two ladies an hour longer than ne- 
cessary in such a place. You should 


have ordered carriages to be sent 
for them as soon as you arrived. 
You could at least have tald me im- 
mediately on my appearance.” 

* Nimporte!” cried the young 
officer, gaily. “Here, I drain my 
glass to my lady aunt’s beaux yeux, 
and from thence let us hope a cor- 
respondent comfort will diffuse it- 
self over her. As for Cecile, we 
have had rougher times than this 
in our journeyings through your 
new country, and she has proved 
herself a trump in the way of en- 
durance.” 

“T can imagine it,” said Alverley; 
“my remembrance of Miss Vaughn 
is in every respect a charming one.” 

“Tt has been a long time since 
you saw her,” said his heedless 
friend—“ not. since—;” he stopped 
abruptly, and colored. 

“Not for nearly five years,” was 
the quiet reply. 

“Pardon me,” said Vaughn, “I 
did not mean to recall much”—he 
hesitated, and then added—“ much, 
indeed, of necessity so painful, that 
Cecile was averse to pausing at Al- 
verley, and wished rather that I 
should accompany Lady Grenvil 
and herself to New Orleans. She 
fancied, for some reason, that her 
presence would not be agreeable, 
but I overruled the idea.” 

“T am very glad that you did,” 
said Alverley; “only with the most 
sincere pleasure will I welcome Miss 
Vaughn beneath my roof. I regret 
that she should have dreamed other- 
wise.” 

“She imagined that some memo- 
ry of pain—I scarcely know what— 
would be recalled by herself; proba- 
bly that you had seen her last on 
the memorable evening when your 
beautiful wife took an unconscious 
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farewell of the world, from which 
death so early summoned her.” 

One second, as the word “ wife” 
met his ear, the clear brow con- 
tracted beneath his chestnut curls; 
but thought itself is not more swift 
than was the passing of that spasm, 
and as he rose to his feet, the face 
had resumed its calm. 

“Miss Vaughn’s association with 
the memory of my wife is but slight, 
and could not augment a pain to 
the burden of which I have grown 
accustomed.” 

There was a half dreary defiance 
in the tone, that struck painfully on 
Vaughn’s ear. 

“ My dear Alverley,” he said, dif- 
fidently, “I feel that this is a sub- 
ject upon which I have no right to 
touch; but will you not pardon one 
remonstrance from my friendship ? 
The blow was a sharp and terrible 
one, I admit, but such earth wit- 


nesses every day. Every day her 
bosom receives heads as fair and 
loved as your wife’s. Why then 


( To be continued. ) 
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this deep, unchanging grief ?—these 
long years of your manhood’s prime 
buried in seclusion 3 

Alverley’s raised hand stayed the 
words on his lip. After a few mo- 
ments, he spoke. 

* You mean well, Max, but it does 
no good. You only probe blindfold 
a festering wound. Spare me. Do 
you think,” he added, changing 
the subject, with quick ab:upt- 
ness, “that my name is quite for- 
gotten in Vienna?” 

“No,” cried the other, eagerly ; 
“no. One wish from you would 
reinstate you in your former posi- 
tion. Do you think of it?” 

“Perhaps so. This life of rest 
does not suit me; and there are 
mutterings of war around our Em- 
peror’s throne. I have already 
strange longings for the old career ; 
and, in that case, ho! for boot and 
saddle once more!” 

He threw his arm round Vaughn’s 
shoulder as he spoke. “And now 
it grows late. Shall we adjourn?” 
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Did Jove a queen of flowers decree, 
The rose the queen of flowers should be? 
Of flowers the eye—of plants the gem— 
The meadow’s blush—earth’s diadem ; 
Glory of colors on the gaze, 

Lightning in its beauty’s blaze. — 

It breathes of love; it blooms the guest 
Of Venus’ ever fragrant breast: 

In gaudy pomp its petals spread; 

Light foliage trembles round its head. 
With vermil blossoms, fresh and fair, 

It laughs to the voluptuous air. 
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Tue Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in Yale Col- 
lege, and one of the leading and 
ablest of the clergy of New England, 
has lately published a letter on the 
subject of suffrage, and the right of 
States, which we think deserves pre- 
servation in some more permanent 
place than the columns of a news- 
paper. We also wish to use this 
letter, which we quote below, as a 
text for some remarks on the state 
of this question in our country at 
the present time : 


‘*T have just been reading in the Congre- 
gationalis‘, an article entitled ‘Right of Suf- 
frage,’ and subscribed ‘Quidam Ignotus.’ 
The article refers, quite disapprovingly, to 
certain ‘remarks of mine on Senator Wil- 
son's proposed bill for guarding and pro- 
tecting the right. of suffrage in the United 
States.’ My ‘unknown friend,’ if I may 
so translate his Latin signature, does not 
venture to answer any of my questions, 
[ Congregationalist, April 5,] though he says 
they might be ‘easily answered.’ Instead 
of that easy task, he ‘ proposes,’ as he says, 
‘to suggest to you,’ Mr. Editor, the pro- 
priety of asking me a few questions found- 
ed on my article; and he makes some at- 
tempt to show what these questions are. 

‘Perhaps I might reply, without any 
lack of justice or courtesy, by saying of his 
qucstions, as he says of mine, that they 
may be ‘easily answered,’ and that ‘I do 
not now propose toanswer’ them. But as- 
suming that he writes in good faith, I will 
answer his questions frankly and explicitly. 

‘‘T. He wants to know what is the idea 
in my mind, which the words ‘elective 
franchise,’ and the parallel words, ‘right 
of suffrage,’ express and are intended to 
convey. 


‘I answer, That the idea in my mind 
which those phrases express and are de- 
signed to convey, is the very familiar idea 
of a right to vote in an election of political 
officers. p 

“II. He asks concerning ‘the elective 
franchise,’ ‘the right of suffrage,’ or in 
other words, the right to vote, ‘is ita right 
at all? 

**T answer, Certainly, it is a rightin Con- 
necticut ; and asI understand the case, it 
is a right in every State or country in which 
any officer of government is designated by 
electors. 

‘TTI. He asks concerning this right, ‘to 
whom does it appertain ?’ 

“I answer, It appertains, in any parti- 
cular State or country, to just those per- 
sons on whom the law of that State or coun- 
try has conferred it. 


“TV. Referring to the State in which I 


‘live, he asks whether the right in question 


appertains ‘to the citizens of Connecticut, 
or toa portion of them—those who have 
peaked noses and stra ght hair.’ 
‘‘Tanswer, To neither. The right of 
voting in elections is conferred, by the or- 
ganic law of Connecticut, not on citizens, 
simply as such, but on citizens of a certain 
description; and the description of the citi- 
zens who are to vote, is not that they have 
‘peaked noses and straight hair.’ To save 
him the trouble of asking «gain, I will tell 
him just what kind of a citizen in Connecti- 
cut has the right of voting. 1. The citizen 
desiring to be vested with this right must 
be invested with it by the selectmen of the 
town ; and they are to invest him with it 
if he has the following qualifications, and 
not otherwise. 2. The citizen must be a 
‘male citizen.’ 3. He must be ‘white,’ 
though it is not required that he shall be 
clean, nor is anything said about his n se 
or his hair. 4. He must be not less than 
twenty-one years ofage. 5. He must have 
resided in the State one year, and in the 
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town six months next preceding the time 
at which he offers himself. 6. He must 
have a good moral character—which means, 
I believe, that he must not have been con- 
*. victed of crime in any court. 7. He must 
be able to read. 8. He must take a certain 
oath prescribed by law. 

*«V. My friend Ignotus asks whether the 
elective franchise is ‘a right of citizen- 
ship.’ 

‘“‘Tanswer, No, neither in Connecticut 
nor anywhere else within my knowledge. 

“VI. He asks, ‘Is it a natura!, civil, po- 
litical, and constitutional right ?” 

‘‘Tanswer, It is not a natural right. If 
it were, it would belong to persons who 
cannot read—to persons who moved into 
the town or into the State only yesterday— 
to persons just out of the penitentiary—to 
minors—to women and persons not white. 
Nor is it, in my understanding of words, a 
civil right. It is a political right, inasmuch 
as it depends on the polity, or governmental 
scheme, of the commonwealth in which it 
is exercised. It is constitutional, inas- 
much as it is conferred and guarded by the 
constitution or organic law of the State 
which designates men to office by the votes 
of its electors. 

‘‘VII- He asks, ‘When the Constitution 
says, th» House of Représentatives shall 
be composed of members chosen . . . 
by the people, the citizens (for people and 
citizens mean the same,) does he under- 
stand that the people have any rights in 
the matter?’ 

‘*T answer, Ido understand that the peo- 
ple have rights in the matter of electing 
their representatives in Congress ; and one 
of their rights is that when Ignotus under- 
takes to quote the Constitution on that sub- 
ject, he shall quote it correctly. My copy 
of the Constitution says, not only that 
‘the House of Representatives shall be 
composed of the members chosen every 
second year by the people,’ but also that 
the members shall be chosen ‘by the peo- 
ple of the several States, and [that] the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.’ 
So carefully does the Constitution imply 
the reserved right of each Slate to have its own 
law confirming and limiting the elective 
franchise, That right is also one of the 
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rights which ‘the people of the several 
States’ have ‘in the matter.’ 

‘‘VIIL My friend goes on to ask quite a 
string of questions, following directly upon 
the one last answered : 

‘« «Tf they have, what are they, and who 
is bound to ascertain and secure those 
rights and all other rights under the Con- 
stitution? Did the people ordain and es- 
tablish their government for any such pur- 
pose, and give them power to make and 
execute all laws necessary and proper for 
that end? Is there any duty upon the gov- 
ernment to administer and execute the 
Constitution, to defend the rights of the 
people, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity? If the 
government owes any such duty to the peo- 
ple, what relation does it bear to their elec- 
tive franchise, their right of suffrage, or 
their right to vote for such officers as under 
the Constitution are referred to the choice 
of the people? Can the government pro- 
tect it, or must it be left to be violated by 
anybody that is strong enough to violate 
it?” 

“There is a short answer to all these 
questions. Let Ignotus remember that the 
national government of this country is not 
an absolute government, but only (in time of 
peace, ) 2 government of very limit: d pow- 
ers. The people of the United States have 
not committed to that government the task 
of ascertaining all the rights of citizens in 
the several States. They did not ordain 
and establish their [national] government 
for any such purpose, nor did they give 
that government ‘power to make and exe- 
cute all laws necessary and proper for that 
end.’ Doubtless, there is a ‘duty upon 
thé [national] government to administer 
and execute the [national] Constitution ;’ 
but ‘to defend the rights of the people’ 
in the several States is a duty which the 
people of the United States have reserved 
chiefly to their several State governments, 
instead of committing it absolutely to the 
national government. We have indeed or- 
dained and established the Constitution of 
the United States, to ‘secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; 
but the way in which that Constitution un- 
dertakes to secure and perpetuate the bles- 
sings of liberty, is chiefly—not to say en- 
tirely—by taking away from the several 
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States all power of encroaching on each 
other’s rights, and by guarding them 
against foreign powers. Is Ignotus so ill- 
in.ormed as not to know that in Massachu- 
setts, or in whatever State of the Union he 
resides, there are two governments, neither 
of which can legitimately meddle with any 
of the duties incumbent upon the other? 
Does he not know that in Massachusetts 
the national government has no power to 
punish theft, or burglary, or breaches of 
the peace, or murder—no power to punish 
any forgery other than the forgery of the 
United States coin, or securities—no power 
to punish any robbery other than the rob- 
bery of the mails or other property belong- 
ing to the nation? Can he not understand 
that the same government which owes to 
the people of his State the duty of p_vtect- 
ing their lives against the murderer, their 
dwellings against the incendiary and the 
burglar, and their purses against the high- 
way robber, owes to them also the duty of 
regulating and protecting the elective fran- 
chise? The elective franchise, in each State 
of the Union, is not ‘left to be violated by 
anybody that is strong enough to violate 
it,’ but is left to be protected by the same 
power that protects life, personal liberty, 
property, marriage, and all human rights, 
both individual and domestic. 

**Allow me to say that when such views 
as those implied in the questions of Igno- 
tus are published in a journal so influen- 
tial as the Congregationalist, they are evi- 
dence of the progress which a certain class 
of people (shall Isay, a certain portion of 
the Republican party?) are making toward 
doclrines and measures which threaten the en- 
tire loss of liberty. Think of it. Hereisa 
proposal that Congress shall enact a law to 
define and regulate the right of voting, not 
in the States that have been reconquered 
from the enemy, and in which governments 
loyal to the Union and adequate to the 
protection of the people are to be recon- 
structed, but in all the States. Suppose 
such a law be enacted—how shall it be ex- 
ecuted? The national government has un- 
dertaken to determine who shall vote, and 
who shall not, in the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

‘*What next? The national government 
must make a registration of voters, (as it 
is now doing in the southern States,) by 
officers of its own. “ What next? ‘ The na- 
tional government must take care that no 
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man whom it invests with this right of vot- 
ing is in any way restrained from voting ; 
and therefore the ballot-boxes must be un- 
der the inspection and in the custody of the 
United States officers, and United States 
policemen or soldiers must keep order at 
the voting places. The national govern- 
ment, having taken this matter in hand, 
must go through with it, and must take 
care that no man’s vote is thrown out in 
the counting, and that the returns are made, 

and the result declared, correctly ; and this 
too it must do by its officers. A few years’ 

experience of elections, conducted by au- 
thority and under regulations proceeding 

from the seat of the national government, 

would convince Ignotus himself that the 
destruction of THE RESERVED RIGHTS OF THE 
Srargs, and the consequent centralization of 
power at the national capital, is identical 
with the SUBVERSION OF LIBERTY. 

‘*My confidence is that any attempt to 
gain for the national government power 
over the elective franchise in the States 
will result in the complete overthrow of 
whatever party may engage in it.” 

It is proper to say that Dr. Bacon 
is one of the leading Abolitionists 
of New England, whose sympathies 
are precisely with Sumner and Phil- 
lips on this subject; but he pos- 
sesses an intellect far ahead of either 
of these doctors of revolution, as 
the reader will see by the above let- 
ter. To say the lesst, it is an en- 
couraging sign, in the midst of these 
days of degeneration and folly, 
(when it is the fashion for every 
type of rascals to sneer at “ States 
Rights,”) to find a man of Dr. Ba- 
con’s standing in New England so 
decided in defense of this funda- 
mental principle of the American 
Union. So far as he goes, nothing 
can be more admirable than his argu- 
ment. He only stops short of a 
complete application of it to the 
whole field covered by the American 
principle of government. What he 
proves to be the rights of the nor- 
thern States in relation to suffrage, 
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are precisely as applicable to the 
southern. This political right of suf- 
frage, in each of the States, the 
southern included, rests unon char- 
ters older than the Federal Consti- 
tution. Itis a right over which no 
particle of- jurisdiction was ever de- 
legated to the Federal Government, 
and there is, therefore, no way in 
which the Federal Government can 
ever lawfully obtain jurisdiction over 
it, except by the free and voluntary 
surrender of the States concerned. 
No act of the States can enlarge the 
delegated or derived powers of the 
Federal Government. Ifit was other- 
wise, it would be within th> power 
of any one State, by committing 
some act of folly, to erect the Fede- 
ral Government into such a new and 
consolidated empire as would over- 
th: ow the liberties of all the rest of 
the States. If one or more State 
denies the jur sdtetion which has 
been delevated, the most the Fede- 
ral Government can do is simply to 
procure, according to the forms of 
law, the enforcement of that juris- 
diction. But it gains no iota of new 
or enlarged jurisdiction itself. We 
say if it did, it would be within the 
power of a single State to commit 
deeds which would clothe the Fede- 
ral Government at once with impe- 
rial or despotic powers, and thereby 
put the liberty of all the States at 
its mercy. 

The Federal Government itself is 
nothing but a corparation, created 
by the grant or charter of the sepa- 
rate States ; and there i. no way by 
which this Federal Government can 
lawfully exercise any power not 
found in the original charter on 
which all its functions are ba:cd. 
This principle has been over and 
over again affirmed by the Supreme 
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Court, and it is an undisputed prin- 
ciple of law. When, therefore, Dr- 
Bacon settles the fountain of suf- 
frage in one of the States, he has 
settled it for all. In the case of the 
proprietors of the Charles River 
Bridge against the proprietors of the 
Warren Bridge, the Supreme Court 
declared that : “The property and 
power of the Federal Government 
are held by no other or stronger te- 
nure than the land or franchises of 
a cuizen or corporation ; both rights 
were inherent in the people of a State, 
who have made grants by their re- 
presentatives, in a convention di- 
rectly by their original power, or in 
a legislative act, made by authority 
delegated in their State Constitu- 
tion.” Now, no act of Congress can 
stretch or extend the derived and 
limited powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or abridge, or take away, 
the franchise of a State, or the peo- 
ple thereof. This principle has been 
taken from the Magna Charta of 
England, and carried into the great 
charter of our rights. (See deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, Bald. 
139.) 

By Magna Charta, ch. 9, and Rich. 
IL., it is enacted, “that the citizens 
of London shall enjoy all their lib- 
erties, notwithstanding any statute 
(of King or Parliament) to the con- 
trary.” Heré is the immemorial 
principle on which our government 
was founded. All the States shall 
enjoy their rights, liberties, and 
franchises, notwithstanding any act 
of Congress to the contrary. These 
franchises or suffrages do not rest 
upon any subsequent acts of the 
States, but upon the original char- 
ter of Federal power, and of State 
sovereignty. From the beginning 
of the Revolution, the people of the 
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Colonies clung to the Magna Charta, 
and their charters from the crown ; 
and the violation of these was the 
perpetual subject of complaint. (See 
1 Jour. Cong. 27-8 ; 40-1; 60, 138, 
143, 153, 154, 167,178.) One of the 
grievances set forth by the Declara- 
tion of Independence is, “ For tak- 
ing away our charters.” One of the 
causes which led to the English re- 
volution was, “They have also in- 
vaded the privileges, and seized on 
the charters of these towns that have 
a right to be represented by their 
burgesses in Parliament, and have 
secured surrenders ta be made of 
them by which’ the magistrates in 
them have delivered up all their 
rights and privileges, to be disposed 
of at the pleasure of those evil coun- 
sellors.” (Journ. Commons, 2, G.) 
And so in the language of our Con- 
gress: “The legislative, executive, 


and judging powers, are all moved 


by the nod of a minister. Privil- 
eges and immunities last no longer 
than his.smiles. When he frowns, 
their feeble forms dissolve.” (1 Jour. 
Cong., 59-60.) Again: “ Without 
being heard, without being tried, 
without law, without justice, by an 
act of Parliament, their charter is 
destroyed, their liberties violated, 
their constitution and form of gov- 
ernment changed, and all this upon 
no better pretence than that their 
ministry were of opinion that such 
high political regulations were ne- 
cessary to compel due subordination 
and obedience to their mandates.” 
(1, Jour. Cong., 41.) Now, is not 
all this a very exact prestatement 
of the conduct of Congress towards 
a portion of the States of this Union, 
and on exactly the same pretences ? 
Congress stands in precisely the 
same hostile attitude to-day, in rela- 
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tion to the southern States, that the 
besotted Parliament of England did 
to these Colonies in their glorious 
struggle for liberty and justice. By 
assuming the right to control suf- 
Frage in those States, and to enforce 
negro equality, Congress is even 
committing an act of usurpation and 
despotism far greater than any of 
those tyrannical deeds of the Eng- 
lish Crown, which lead to the glo- 
rious American Revolution. Every 
man who truly respects that revolu- 
tion, or who abhors the despotism 
which caused it, must look with un- 
compromising horror upon the atti- 
tude of Congress, and must despise 
the people who sustain it. We have 
no soft words for these traitors to 
the sacred principles of American 
liberty. Nor have we charity for the 
sneaks who counsel acquiescence in 
such acts of tyranny. Is human 
liberty, then, so cheap or so worth- 
less a commodity, that it may thus 
be bartered away for a few dreams 
of party success? A few men in the 
South, who have their straining eyes 
fixed upon official plunder, and we 
know not how many chronic and in- 
curable sneaks here in the North, 
are counseling “submission,” “ ac- 
quiescence,” “ yielding’ to the neces- 
sities of the case,” and all manner 
of similar excuses, which are the 
immemorial signs of knaves or cow- 
ards. Are these hard words? But 
it is a hard fate to which they would 
consign our country. 

Accursed, forever accursed, be the 
tongue which cotmsels submission 
of the people to this new and fatal 
rule of despotism, which allows 
Congress to control the measure of 
suffrage in the States! Better a 
hundred years of war than submis- 
sion to such despotism. But the 
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tr mbling sneak answers, Congress 
w.ll confiscate the lands of the people 
in twelve of the States, if we do not 
allow it to say who shall vote in the 
States! Then let our children be 
taught for a hundred generations, 
if the abomination lasts so long, 
to shoot or poison the scoundrels 
who shall dare thus to enter upon 
the stolen lands of their fathers 
and rightful owners! We know of 
no charter that gives Congress the 
right to “ confiscate” the property 
of any man; but we do know of an 
old and sacred charter which gives 
to every man the right to kill, in 
the last resort, every such confis- 
cating villain. Calling theft conjis- 
cation does not alter the name nor 
the enormity of the crime. If there 
is no other remedy, let the breed of 


such scoundrels be exterminated by 


the righteous revenge of the wrong- 
ed and plundered people! If his- 


tory teaches any other remedy for 


such plundering despotism, we 
challenge to know on which page it 
is to be found. We demand to be 
informed what nation on earth ever 
preserved its liberties by yielding, 
inch by inch, to the encroachments 
of despotic power? But “let us be 
cautious; let us not go too fast.” 
No, of course, do not go too fast; 
for, if you do, despotism will not be 
able to surround and capture you! 
Then, by all means, O! sluggard 
and coward, be cautious, and go 
very slow, so that the enemy may 
have all the time he wants to mature 
and execute his plans for your des- 
truction. But it is said that we do 
not know the condition the South 
isin. We do, however, know that 
the South can be in no condition 
which justifies her people in “ac- 
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commodating” herself to the: hu- 
miliating and beastly demands of 
the tyrants of Congress, or which 
palliates the crime of the northern 
Democracy in not rushing to the 
defence of liberty, and making 
common cause with the wronged 
and tortured people of the south- 
ern States. The wrongs which the 
South endures are aimed at the 
common liberties of the American 
people. They are meant for the 
overthrow of the Democratic prin- 
ciple of government on which this 
Union was founded. And these 
wrongs are inflicted by an actual 
minority of the United States. Does 
not that thought bring a blush upon 
the cheeks of the cringing cowards 
who tell us that we must “accom- 
modate” ourselves to tho situation? 
But we say, no; let us chanye the si- 
tuation! Whatever must be done 
to restore liberty, that let us do. 
Let us do whatever a brave man must 
to preserve his own manhood, and 
save his country from the grasp of. 
despotism! Is not an honorable 
death in defence of liberty a thou- 
sand times preferable to a degraded 
and dishonored life? What a splen- 
did example is the history of the 
ancient Numantians, who, after they 
had been besieged by the Romans 
fourteen years, were at last so com- 
pletely environed by the forces of 
Scipio, that they gave up all pos- 
sibility of relief, and nobly resolved 
to die with the honor in which they 
had lived. And when the Roman 
commander saw the bravery of 
those people, he génerously offered 
them terms which might have been 
accepted by souls less tenacious of 
their liberty; but, instead of returti- 
ing him an answer of compliance, 
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they sent him word that they had, 
for the space of 300 years, been 
exempt from tribute, or acknowledg- 
ing any other nation as their master 
and they preferred to die free than 
to live divested of liberty. As soon 
as they had despatched the Roman 
herald with this message, after tak- 
ing an affectionate leave of one 
another, and recommending their 
souls to the mercy of heaven, each 
man took a torch and set fire to his 
own dwelling, devoting himself and 
all he possessed to destruction, so 
that Scipio was left neither treasure 
to plunder, nor man nor woman to 
triumph over. When Scipio’s eyes be- 
held ‘all this charred and blackened 
ruin, he exclaimed: “ Happy, happy 
Numantia, which the gods intended to 
put an end to, but never would permit 
to be overcome.” Alas! thatlife should 
be so dear to any people that they 
should consent to purchase a few 
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fleeting years of it, at the expense 
of their manhood and liberty! But 
why do we talk in this manner? If 
all who hate this African despotism 
will bravely and virtuously move 


together, it is the Mongrel party 


which must surrender their beastly 
despotism, or fall before the wrath 
of the proud white man’s actual 
majority. If this Mongrel party is 
allowed to carry out its plans of de- 
civilization and despotism, it will be 
because of the supineness and cow- 
ardice of its opposers. It will be 
because the actual physical majority 
of /wo-thirds surrender to the noise 
and bombastic threats-of one-third. 
In a word, if the rights of the States 
all pass into the hands of Congress, 
and if negro suffrage prevails over 
this land, it will be because the De- 
mocratic party is composed of the 
greatest sneaks whom the world 
ever saw. 
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A morning mist among the blue hills lost, 

A blade of grass that withers on the ground, 
A subtle melting tracery of frost, 

Upon the erystal pure in winter found : 
The echo of an echo, fleeting sound, 

The foam of ocean wave by wild winds tossed, 
On rocks that overlook the surges round, 

By barks of mortal mould as yet uncrossed : 
A cloud that tades aw»y even as we gaze, 

A drop of dew exhaled within an hour, 
A leaf snapped from the tree in autumn days, 

A broken reed or decayed flower— 
These we say life resembles ; yet we haste 
That life so brief to dissipate and waste. 
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Tae modern science of Anthropo- 
logy is making sad disturbance with 
_ the past current of human ideas in re- 
ference to the difference and origin 
of races. 

The old question of the catechism, 
“ Who was the first man?” has be- 
come of difficult answer, if we are 
to credit the savans who have been 
rummaging the tombs of Egypt. 
But whatever may be ultimately set- 
tled with reference to the problem 
of the unity or diversity of the hu- 
man race, it is not difficult to see 
that the popular notion of the ori- 
gin of the negro rests on a very slen- 
der foundation. 

During the “slave-trading era,” he 
was thought to lack a human soul— 
to be a mere improved edition of the 
monkey, and not “aman and a bro- 
ther.” A more prevalent idea, and 
one which has, at times, found ex- 
pression even in the pulpit, and that, 
too, irrespective of sectional divi- 
sions, is, that negroes are the de- 
scendants of Ham, and that they 
populated Egypt, Ethiopia, and all 
the rest of Africa, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Barbary States, bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. 

The Bible account is, that Ham 
saw his father lying in his tent na- 
ked, under the influence of wine, 
and informed his two brothers, 
Shem and Japhet, who went back- 
ward with garments and covered 
him. For this offense of Ham, 
whose sight of his father’s naked- 
ness was, so far as appears, entirely 
involuntary, Noah pronounced a 


curse upon Canaan, one of the sons 
of Ham, and the youngest too, if we 
are to judge of their ages by the or- 
der in which they are named. This 
curse was that he should be a ser- 
vant of servants to Shem and Ja- 
phet ; and it was upon him alone. 
The inference, therefore, that Ca- 
naan, one of the grandsons of Noah, 
who had committed no offense what- 
ever, should have been miraculously 
changed into a negro under this 
curse, and that his entire posterity 
were visited with the same curse and 
its consequences, shows a latitude of. 
construction quite on a par with 
that assumed by the Mormon pro- 
phets. 

Another error of the past, which 
has been exploded by modern re- 
search, is, that the Ethiopians were 
negroes. The negro, per se, was 
very little known in ancient history. 
He was absolutely unknown to the 
Greeks until about the seventh cen- 
tury, B. C., and then their knowl- 
edge was vague, and not scientific. 
Their geographers and historians 
were in the habit of calling all races 
of a skin darker than their own 
Ethiopians—that is, people of a 
burnt face. Herodotus, with that 
kind of inaccuray which still lingers 
with some Europeans in regarding 
all Americans as Indians, even al- 
ludes to the black color of the Egyp- 


. tians ; yet the paintings and mum- 
mies of Egypt plainly distinguish 


the people of that country from the 
negroes of Africa, and prove them 
neither black nor woolly-haired. 
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So far as the Bible is concerned, 
it is a well-known fact that Ethiopia 
and Cush are convertible terms, the 
same word in the Hebrew being 
translated either in one way or the 
other, indifferently. It is an his- 
toric fact, also, that three or four 
countries were called Cush or Ethi- 
opia. In the learned essay to Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus (1 Vol., 529), 
we have the following: 


‘Recent linguistic discovery tends to 
show that a Cushite, or Ethiopian race, 
did, in the earliest times, extend itself 
along.the shores of the Southern Ocean, 
from Abyssinia to India. The whole pen- 
insula of India was peopled by a race of 
this character before the influx of the 
Arians. It extended from the Indus along 
the sea coast through modern Beloochis- 
tan and Kerman, which was the proper 
country of the Asiatic Ethiopians. The 
cities on the northern shores of the Persian 
Gulf are shown, by the. brick inscriptions 
found among their ruins, to have belonzed 
to this race. It was dominant in Susiana 
and Babylonia, until overpowered in the 
one country by Arian, in the other by 
Semitic intrusion. It can be traced both 
by dialect and tradition throughout the 
whole south coast of the Arabian penin- 
sula; and it still exists in Abyssinia, where 
the language of the principal tribe (the 
Galla) furnishes, it is thought, a clue to 
the cuniform inscriptions of Susiana and 
Elymas, which date from a period proba- 
bly a thousand years before our era.” 


African Ethiopia was a country 
of the upper Nile, lying south of 
Egypt, and is supposed to have em- 
braced the regions now known as 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Sennaar and Kar- 
dofau. 

It was once a powerful nation, 
with a stable government, making 
wars and conquests, having a writ- 
ten language and literature, and 
exhibiting a state of civilization 
searcely inferior to that of Egypt. 


Herodotus says that the Egyptian | 
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priests recited to him from a book 
the names of three hundred and 
thirty sovereigns (successors of 
Menes), and in the connected serics 
eighteen were Ethiopians. 

This dynasty of Ethiopians con- 
stituted the twenty-fifth of Egyp- 
tian kings, of which Nott and Glid- 
don, in their “ Types of Mankind,” 
page 150, say: 


‘There are little or no rémains of the 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth dynasties ; 
but, in order -to show that the so-called 
‘Ethiopian’ dynasty had no negro blood 
in their veins, we subjoin their three por- 
traits. Dr. Norton calls them ‘Austro- 
Egyptians,’ and we opine that they may 
be derived from an Egyptian covered with 
Old Beja (Begawee), .or, perhaps, with 
Oushite-Arabian blood.” 


Dr. Prichard says: “By their na- 
tional character of conformation, 
the Abyssinians are associated with 
that class of African nations which 
I have chosen to denominate by the 
term Jthiopian, as distinguishing 
them from the negroes. The distinc- 
tion has, indeed, been already es- 
tablished by Baron Larrey, Dr. 
Ruppell, M. de Chabral and others.” 
(Cited in “ Types of Mankind,” pp. 
193-4.) See also second Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus (p. 146, note 4), in 
which it is stated that the Ethio- 
pians “could not have changed in 
color, as Larcher supposes, from 
the time of Arumianus Marcellinus, 
who, after all, only says they are 
‘mostly dusky and dark,’ but not 
‘black;’ for, though the Ethiopians 
have for more than three thousand 
years intermarried with black wo- 
men from the Soudan, who form a 
great part of their harems, they still 
retain their copper color withsut be- 
coming neyroes.” 

It is well known that a contro- 
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versy has been going on for some 
years in the learned and unlearned 
world in reference to the unity or 
diversity of origin of the human 
race. In other words, the startling 
question is being discussed, whe- 
ther all mankind are descended 
from Adam and Eve, or whether 
the Creator has seen fit to make in- 
dependent human creations, suited 
to different climates and geographi- 
cal conformations, in harmony with 
what He has seen fit to do in refer- 
ence to the Fauna and Flora, of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Dr. Prichard is known as_ the 
great champion of the unity theory, 
and undertakes to account for the 
present vast differences in the color, 
form of cranium, &c., of human be- 
ings, by the influences of climate, 
and other circumstances. Mes:rs. 
Nott and Gliddon may well be re- 
garded as iair representatives of 
the diversity theory, since the pub- 
lication, in 1854, of their great 
work, “The Types of Mankind.” 

Whatever may be the merits of 
this controversy, the researches of 
these distinguished men have 
brought to light some curious and 
important facts. They have, among 
other thines, established the great 
antiquity of the negro race just as 
he now appears. Thus, in the tomb 
of Sert-Menerutaa I. (generally 
called Belzoni’s tomb), at Thebes, 
of the nineteenth dynasty, about 
1,500 B. C., have been found é¢ertain 
tableaux, wherein the god Herus 
appears conducting sixteen person- 
ages, each four of whom represent- 
ed a distinct type of manhood, as 
known to the Egyptians. Nott and 
Gliddon give a vivid representation 
of one series of these figures, and 


say (p. 85): 
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** The above figures, which may be seen 
in plates, in a folio scale, in the great 
works of Belzoni, Champollion, Lepsius 
and others, are copied from the smaller 
work of Champollion-Figeac. They dis- 
play the Rot, the Namu, the Nahsu, and 
the Tamhu, as the hyrogly; hical inscrip- 
tion terms them; and, although the effigies 
we present are smull, they portray a spec.- 
men of each type, with sufficient accuracy 
to show that four races were very distinc: 
3,300 years ago. We have here a scientific 
quadripartite division of mankind into red, 
yellow, blaék and while, ante-dating Moses.” 


“ Rot” means rac’, indicating that 
the Egyptians regarded the copper- 
colored population of the Nile re- 
gions as par excellence, the human 
race. The Nahsu, or black figure, 
gives a perfuct likeness of the negro 
countenance of to-day. 

Again,say Nott and Gliddon (180): 
“The negroes may be traced .n the 
monuments of Egypt back to the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2,300 yeais 
B. C., a:.d it cannot be assumed that 
they were not then as old as any 
other race of our geological epoch.” 
Sir Charles Lyell (“Arfiquity of 
Man,” pp. 385-6), makes substan- 
tially the same statement. 

Passing events:in our country 
make it a matter of importance to 
know what the negro is—in what 
respect he differs from the whites. 
The physical differences are very 
obvious; he is described as having a 
“black skin, woolly hair, flat nose, 
thick everted lips, and a progna- 
thous form of skull.” It is also said 
that he “flourishes under the fiercest 
heats, and unheeds the dampness of 
the tropics, where the white man 
soon dies, withstanding the virulent 
endemics and epidemics of the coun- 
try.” (12 Am. Cyelo., pp. 171-2.) 

But the most pertinent query is— 
what is he mentally—intellectually ? 
Does he stand on the same plane of 
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the average white man, or fall be- 
low it? Surely a history as old as 
any of the present “geological 
epoch,” ought to afford some data 
on this subject. 

He has been in the possession of 
more than half of the Continent of 
Africa, at least 4,000 years, with- 
out an alphabet, a written language, 
or any material advance in civiliza- 
tion, so faras we know. , 

In a review of recent narratives 
of travel, by Dr. Livingstone, in the 
London Quarterly, the writer, after 
speaking of some utensils of human 
workmanship, found imbedded with 
fossil bones, in a bed of gravel, on 
the banks of a tributary of the 
Gambesi, says: 


‘* Utensils, the undoubted workmanship 
of man, were thus found intirm.xed with 
fossil remains, unquestionably of the ter- 
tiary, or even an older geological period. 
If the evidence of this discovery should be 
found to be satisfactory, and, taking into 
consideration the time required for the 
conversion of bones into fossils, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
civilization—such as it is—of the black 
man in Africa, has been stationary for an 
immense period, and that his intellect 
must, consequently, be of an inferior order 
to that of the European or the Asiatic 
type. The African negro has certainly 
hitherto shown no capacity for politic. 1 
construction. His governments are pure 
despotisms, and society has scarcely any- 
where advanced its simplest principles and 
most barbaric forms. He has neither 
tamed the elephant, nor domesticated the 
horse, nor discovered the ase of the 
plough, nor learned to spread the sail. He 
has not acquired even the elements of pub- 
lic economy, and is as ignorant of the 
rudiments of science asa child. Although 
he has acquired, in a few instances, a rude 
skill in the metals, he has not discovered 
that coal is inflammable; and, although his 
country teems with all the appliances of 
e.vilization, his political and social con- 
dition remains one of the enigmas of the 
world.” (See Eclectic Mag. for May, 1866, 
p- 628.) 
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It is, therefore, no especial cause 
for wonder that on the monuments 
of Egypt, he is uniformly repre. 
sented as a “slave,” or as engaged in 
some menial c.pacity. No oiher re- 
sult would have been in harmony 
with the laws of cause and effect, 
during a period when the right to 
hold “slaves” was unquestioned. 

An examination of the negro 
skull discloses the fact that his 
brain is nine cubic inches less than 
the average brain of the white race. 
Not only is there this difference in 
size, but the posterior, or animal, 
or, if you please, affectional part of 
his brain, predominates over the 
anterior, or intcllectual lobes. A 
certain degree of mental equilib- 
rium—of balance between the two 
well-known divisions of the brain— 
between the will and the un- 
derstanding, the affections and 
thoughts—is necessary for indivi- 
dual or national advance in the 
arts and sciences. This peculiar 
want of balance in the negro solves 
the mystery of his peculiar history. 
He almost totally lacks in executive 
ability, and has very little inventive 
gevius. Such materials do not fur- 
nish statesmen, or lawyers, or ora- 
tors, or poets, or men by whom the 
complicated political and commer- 
cial affairs of civilized nations are 
transacted. 

All experiments yet made in his 
ag prove that the children 
are more precocious and quicker 
to learn than white pupils of the 
same age, up to a certain point, not 
much higher than some of the plain- 
est rules in arithmetic, but that be- 
yond this they cannot be forced. 
In other words, he is incapable of 
education beyond the simplest rudi- 
ments. B. G. F. 





CATECHISM OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


4 BRIZF EXPOSITION OF THE TRUE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THAT GREAT 
COMPACT BETWEEN SOVEREIGN STATES. 


[ By an Aged Friend of the Author (John Rudledge,) of the United Stales Constitution. } 


1st. “ To secure their rights, governments are instituted amongst men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government.”—[{Declaration of Independence. 


2nd. “ Whenever the General Government assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthorized, void, and 
of no force ; to this compact each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party, and each State has the 
right to judge for itself, as well of the infractions as of the mode and measure of redress.”—[Jefferson’s Ken- 
tucky and Madison’s Virginia Resolutions of ‘98 and '99. 

$d. “ Three of the original States, New York, Virginia, and Rhode Island, in their ratification and adoption of 
the United States Constitution, expressly reserved the right ‘ to reassume the powers therein delegated when- 
ever perverted to the injury ofthe people.’ This was a condition precedent under which they were admitted 
by the other parties, consequently this condition became part of the compact or Constitution itself.”—[Justi- 
nian. 

4th. “ This compact, if broken on one side, is broken on all sides.”—{ Webster’s Great Speech at Capon Springs 
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PREFACE. * 

To one who has carefully studied the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Journal of the Conventio: which framed 
that compact between sovereign States, it 
isa subject of profound astonishment how 
ignorant the majority of our educated citi- 
zens, and even the majority of our lawyers, 


are of the true nature, the principles, and - 


the formation of that strictly limited charter 
delegating certain definite powers to our 
agents at Washington. So great is this ig- 
norance of the true history of the Constitu- 
tion, and particularly in the northern 
States, where the Journal of the Conven- 
tion seems never to have been studi~!, or 
even rea ‘, that this wiiter never found any 
northe:n man, however well educate, who 
could answer the question of ‘‘ who was the 
author of the Constitution?’ The reply 
has invar-ably been that James Madison 
was the author, or writ r, .nd that he had 
usually been styled th father of the Con- 


*Inthe June number of THE OLD GUARD, we 
accidentally omitted to print the above preface to the 
article on page 467, entitled “ Catechism of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” There was also an 
error in the date of the holding of the first Conven- 
tion of the Colonies in New York, which should have 
read Oct. 2ist, 1765, instead of 1787. 





stitution ; whereas the simple fact is, that 
he had nothing whatever to do with the 
authorship or writing of that celebrated 
instrument. It is clearly shown by the 
Journal of the Convention that the first 
plan of a Constitution or form of govern- 
ment was submitted by Charles Pinckney, 
of 8S. uth Carolina, which plan was referred 
toa committee, cf which the eminent st: tes- 
man, John Rutledge, of South Carolina, was 
thechairman. On Aug, 6, 1787, he reported 
the present Constitution, which was (with a 
few trifling alterations, ) finally ado»ted by 
the Convention. It is well known at the 
South that John Rutledge was the author 
of that great document. He had been 
Chief Justice under the Confedera ion, and 
had also been President of South Caro- 
lina. In spite of the clear and direct record 
of that Journal, this ignorance of the au- 
thorship seems to be almost universal. It 
has been frequently and most erroneously 
attributed to J s. Madison, wo, in fact, 
was not even upon the committee which 
framed and reported the Constitution, but 
was (as himself declares) so constantly oc- 
cupie | in writing his own Journal and Com- 
mentaries, that he had not time even to 
participate to any extent in the debates of 
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the Convention. It being thus undeniably 
shown by the Journal ofthe Convention that 
both the original plan and the complete Con- 
stitution were written by distinguished 
citizens of South Carolina, it has been 
claimed for that State that their interpre- 
tation. as well as that of the great Calhoun, 
(being that of Jefferson and Madison, )is the 
correct construction of that great charter 
or compact of government. 


Question 9th—Did the Constitu- 
tion of the United States have any 
validity or effect in any State not 
adopting it? 

Answer 9th—The 7th Article of 
the Constitution expressly declares 
that “the ratifications of the Con- 
ventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution between the States so 
ra‘ifying the same.” The States of 
Rhode Island and North Carolina 
did not ratify, but remained as se- 
parate and independent sovereign- 
ties, unaffected by the votes of a 
majority of the States or of the peo- 
ple. This fact alone is conclusive as 
to State sovereignty. 

Question 10th— When the Thirteen 
Colonies declared their independ- 
ence, did they not then become thir- 
teen independent States ? 

Answer 10th—The -Thirteen Co- 
lonies (afterwards the thirteen 
original States) declared their inde- 
pendence by the separate and dis- 
tinct name and designation of each 
Colony, or State, (viz., Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, &c., &c.) which 
States then had no political connec- 
tion with each other, each continued 
for several years to act as a distinct 
and separate sovereign State ; and, 
as sovereignty cannot remain in 
abeyance, it necessarily then resided 
in the people of each of these seve- 
ral separate States. : 

Question 11th—Did not both 
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France and Great Britain acknowl- 
edge the independence of the pre- 
vious Colonies by each of their se- 
veral names, as being so many sover- 
eign and independent States? 

Answer 11th—The recognition of 
both France and Great Britain de- 
signated each State by its separate 
name (viz., Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, &c.,) asso many “ independ- 
ent and sovereign States.” 

Question 12th—Did not the State 
of South Carolina elect John Rut- 
ledge President of South Carolina, 
and did she not fight the battle 
‘of Fort Moultrie with her own 
forces—and did she not make a 
treaty with France as a sovereign 
State ? 

Answer 12th—Early in the year 
1776, (before the general declaration 
of independence by all the States,) 
South Carolina declared her separate 
independence, appointed John Rut- 
ledge her President, and raised her 
own forces, with which forces she 
fought the battle of Fort Moultrie; 
and the commissions of General 
Moultrie, General Marion, General 
Sumter, and every other officer of 
that period, were signed “ John Rut- 
ledge, President of South Carolina.” 
That State also entered into a treaty 
with France, and acted in all res- 
pects as a separate sovereign and 
independent State, and as such 
formed a confederacy with the other 
separate States, in the year 1780, by 
ratifying the Articles of the Confoe- 
deration. These articles, in adopting 
the title of United States, expressly 
declare that “each State retains its 
sovereignty and independence, and 
all powers not expressly delegated.” 
In the year 1765, certain citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina, forming 
& company, seized and destroyed the 
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British stamps in Fort Johnson, hav- 
ing in open day, and without any 
disguise, surprised the garrison and 
taken the fort, ten years before the 
clandestine seizure of the tea at Bos- 
ton, on board of a peaceful merchant 
vessel, by some hundreds of citizens 
disguised as Indians. 

Question 18th—Have the whole 
people of North America, or of these 
United States collectively, ever met 
together to elect delegates to any 
convention, or congress, or any as- 
sembly whatever, either to form a 
constitution, or for any other pur- 
pose whatever? Have they, as one 
people, ever elected members of Con- 
gress, or electors of President, or 
done one single act whatever as one 
people ? 

Answer 13th—The delegates to the 
Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution were elected by the sepa- 
rate people of each separate State. 
In that Convention each State had 
but one vote, wholly and entirely ir- 
respective of population, so that the 
smaller States, being more numeé- 
rous, always outvoted the largest 
States. Thus the Constitution was 
formed by a minority of the people 
of the whole country. Each of the 
States separately elects members of 
Congress and electors of President, 
and every other elective officer. None 
of these officers can, under the Con- 
stitution, be elected by the majority of 
the people of thiscountry. How futile 
and unfounded, then, is the doctrine 
of the Consolidation party, that the 
Government of these United States 
is that of one undivided ration ! 

Question 14th—What is the true 
definition of sovereignty? 

Answer 14th—Sovereignty is pro- 
perly the fundamental, constitution- 
making, government-making power, 
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which resides only in the people of 
each separate State, and can only 
be exerted or delegated by them. 
This power is, by and through the 
elections of these separate peoples, 
delegated to, and embodied in, and 
can only be exercised. by the primor- 
dial organic conventions of the peo- 
ple of each State. In this way the 
thirteen original States, each act- 
ing separately ior itself, formed the 
old Confederacy of 1778—81, and 
thus each separate State, in its or- 
ganic qonvention, adopted the Con- 
stitution of 1787, which conventions 
alone gave to it any validity and 
power, irrespective of any majority 
of the whole people. 

Question 15th—Can the Govern- 
ment (or agency) at Washington, 
or any other constitutional govern- 
ment, be regarded, in any sense, as 
sovereign ? 

Answer 15th—As above stated, 
sovereignty resides only in the peo- 
ple of each separate Stat> (that is, in 
the government-making power), and 
can only be exercised by the or- 
ganic convention of each State. 
Governments are merely the crea- 
tures and agents of these sovereign- 
ties, deriving their only powers 
from them, and are only authorized 
to exercise, for their creators. some 
certain specified and delegated 
powers of sovereignty—such as the 
declaration and conduct of war and 
of commerce. Government pos- 
sesses of itself no inherent sover- 
eignty, and the proposition that 
sovereignty can exist in an agency 
is an utter absurdity. 

Question 16¢th—Is it not, there- 


_fore, a solecism to speak of allegi- 


ance being due to a government, or 
agency? 
Answer 16th—Allegiance is pro- 
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perly defined to be “the duty of a 
subject to a sovereign ;” and, as 
sovereignty resides only in the peo- 
ple of each separate State, and is 
only embodied in their primordial, 
organic, government-making con- 
ventions, it is only there that alle- 
giance is due. 

Question 17th—What then is the 
duty that citizens owe to their gov- 
ernment and laws? 

Answer 17th—Citizens owe obe- 
dience to their government, and to 
al! constitutional laws; butsallegi- 
ance is only due to sovereignty. 

Question 18th—Can a sovereign 
State commit treason against its 
government, or agency, created by 
itself? 

Answer 18th—Treason is properly 
defined to be the breach of allegi- 
ance; and, as allegiance is simply 
the duty of a subject to a sovereign, 
it is absurd to contend that a sover- 
eign State can commit treason, and 
especially against its own creature, 
or agency ! 

Question 19th—Can a citizen of 
either of the States, in obeying 
the edicts of his sovereign organic 
Convention, commit treason against 
the General Agency, or Government 
at Washington ? 

Answer 19th—Most assuredly not. 
The Constitution declares treason 
to be the “levying war (of course, by 
citizens within the' Union) against 
the United States,” and not against 
the General Government, or agency 
at Washington, and especially not 
after that government has been ab- 
jured and cast off by his own sover- 
eign Siate. The citizen within the 
Union must have levied war against 
the collective States, and without 
the sovereign authority of his own 
State, in order to constitute trea- 
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son. But, when a sovereign State 
secedes from a confederacy or union 
with other States, by the organic 
action of her primordial Conven-. 
tion, her citizens are no longer 
citizens of the United States, and, 
therefore, cannot co:..mit treason 
against what has then become & 
foreign government. 

Question 20th—Does not the Fed- 
eral Constitution require three- 
fourths of the States to ratify any 
amendments to that instrument ? 

Answer 20th—The Constitution of 
the United States expressly requires 
the ratifications of three-fourths of 
the States to give validity to all 
amendments of the Constitution. 
It is, therefore, in the power of any 
number over one-fourth of the 
smallest States, with a population 
of one-twentieth of the whole, to 
defeat any proposed amendment, in 
spite of the ratifications of a vast 
majority of the whole population of 
this country. 

Question 21st—Does not each of 
the United States, under the Con- 
stitution, choose, by its Legislature, 
two Senators to the United States 
Senate, and has not each State, the 
smallest and the largest, an equal 
suffrage in the Senate? 

Answer 21st—Such is the pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution, 
and such has always been the regu- 
lar and legitimate action of each 
separate State. 

Question 22d—How does each 
State elect its representatives to the 
lower House of Congress ? 

Answer 22d—Each State, under 
the Federal Constitution, elects its 
representatives to the House, as ap- 
portioned amongst the several 
States, according to the number of 
inhabitants of that State, and they 
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are required to be inhabitants of 
that very State. 

Question 23d—How does each 
State appoint its electors of Presi- 
dent? 

Answer 23d—Each State appoints 
its electors of President in propor- 
tion to its representatives in both 
Houses of Congress (without any 
reference to population). This 
greatly increases the votes of the 
smaller States over the proportion 
of the larger ones. 

Question 24th—May not these 
electors be either chosen by the 
people of each State, or by their 
Legislature, or may they not be ap- 
pointed by their Governors, as each 
State may choose to determine for 
itself ? 

Answer 24th—Such is the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, which 
declares that “each State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors equal to the whole ngim- 
ber of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled 
in Congress.” (Art. 2, section 1, 
clause 2.) Thus the smallest States, 
being a great minority ef the peo- 
ple, may elect the President. 

Question 25th—Is not the Presi- 
dent, in fact and truth, the repre- 
sentative of the States? 

Answer 25th—The President is 
chosen by the electors, who are ap- 
pointed by the Legislatures of the 
States, and not by the people, or a 
majority of the people of the Union, 
but of the States; he is, therefore, 
the representative of the States. 

Question 26¢h—For what purpose 
was the President invested with the 
veto power ? 

Answer 26th—The President (as 
shown by the debates of the Con- 
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vention) was invested with the veto 
power for the purpose of prevent- 
ing and arresting every invasion of 
the rights of the States by the ma- 
jority votes of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In fact, the States them- 
selves thus, through his action, in- 
terpose their veto upon the uncon- 
stitutional acts of Congress. 

Question 27th—For what reason 
was the President empowered to 
appoint the Judges of the Supreme 
Court? 

Answer 27th—The President was, 
by the Convention,empowered, asthe 
representative of the several United 
States, to appoint the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, who are, by the 
constitutional compact between the 
States, empowered for this reason 
to decide controversies between the 
States themselves. 

Question 28i%—Does not the 
smallest State cast the same two 
votes in the Senate as the largest 
for Vice-President in case of a va- 
cancy, and does not that officer be- 
come President in case of a vacancy — 
in that office ? 

Answer 28th—Such is the pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution, 
and thus the representatives of a 
great minority of the people may 
elect the President. 

Question 29th—What does the 
word federal signify ? 

Answer 29th—This title of the 
General Government being derived 
from the Latin word fedus, a 
league, can have no other meaning 
than that of an alliance, league, or 
union of separate States. This is 
clearly shown by the Constitution 
itself, in various clauses—as, for in- 
stance, in clause 7th of section 1st, 
Article 2d, which provides that “the 
President shall not receive -any 
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other emolument” (than his salary) 
“from the United States, or any of 
them.” Again, section 2d, Article 
4th, speaks of “citizens of each 
State” (not citizens of the United 
States). Again, the eleventh amend- 
ment elso provides for suits 
“against one of the United States 
by citizens of, another State’—thus 
clearly showing the distinct sover- 
eignty of each separate State. 

Question 30th—What does the 
word “union” signify ? 

Answer 30th—The word union can 
only mean the joining together of 
two or more separate things. 

Question 31st—Can a consolidat- 
ed or national government of one 
collective people be, in any rational 
sense, called a “union ?” 

Answer 31st—This word neces- 
sarily, and ex vi termini, must sig- 
nify a league, alliance, or partnership, 
of two or more parties. It would, 
therefore, be most absurd and contra- 
dictory to declare that the federal 
form of government is not either a 
compact, league or alliance, of seve- 
ral States. 

Question 32d—Does not the title 
“ United States” necessarily, and of 
itself, imply the joining together of 
two or more States ? 

Answer 32d—The title “United 
States” is clearly the same as “States 
United,” or, as the French peop'e 
designate this confederacy, “les 
Etats Uni,” and the merest common 
sense would seem to repudiate the 
idea of “States United” being one 
solid nation. 

Question i8d—Did not the Arti- 
cles of Confederation also adopt the 
title of “United States of America,” 
and yet declare that “each State 
retains its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence, and every power and 
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right which is not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled ?” 

Answer 33d—-Such is the provision 
ofthe Articles of Confederation. Tho 
Tenth Amendment of the present 
Constitution makes the same decla- 
ration. 

Question 34th—What is the pro- 
vision of the Constitution for sup- 
pressing insurrections and repel- 
ling invasions? 

Answer 34th—Congress alone has 
the power, under clause 15, sec ion 
8 of Article Ist, to suppress insu: - 
rections and repel invasions, by 
calling forth the militia. The Pre- 
sident has no such power under the 
Constitution, and the exercise of 
any such power is the very grossest 
usurpation. 

Question 35th—How does the Con- 
stitution provide for suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus ? 

Answer 35th—Under clause 3d of 
section 9, Article 1st (defining the 
powers of Congress), Con2ress alone 
is authorized to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, when the public safety 
requires it. The President has no 
power whatever, in any case, under 
the Constitution, to act upon this 
matter. 

Question 36th—Did not the Con- 
stitution recognize and provide for 
the existence of “slavery ?” 

Answer 36th—The Constitut'on 
recognizes and provides for “slavery” 
in five or six different clauses, viz.: 
First, in the 3d clause, 1st section, 
Article Ist; secondly, in 1st clause, 
section 9th, Article 1st; thirdly, in 
4th clause of same section; fifth- 
ly, in 3d clause, Ist section, Arti- 
cle 4th; sixthly, in section 1st, Arti- 
cle 5th. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE OLD GUARD. 


My pear Otp Guarp :—Honored, 
aye, almost revered old s-ntinel on 
the fortress of freedom, to behold 
your face once more, and to be re- 
minded that you still occupy your 
post, almost reconciles nie to my 
own hard lot of idleness, eager as I 
am and have ever been to be fore- 
most in the strife for liberty and 
Democracy ; and I hail you now 
with tenfold more intensity of joy, 
if possible, than I did when the 
skies seemed blackest, and the storm 
of war raged most furiously—than 
when confiscations and dungeons 
stared the faithful in the face at 
every step, and unprincipled satraps 
stood ready, ha!ter in hand, to do the 
wild bidding of their equally un- 
principled and far more ignorant su- 
perior. Then we had foes to fight ; 
bitter, unrelenting foes, who faltered 
at no illegality, nor hesitated at any 
meanness ; who were ready to sacri- 
fice us at any moment, and denounce 
us afterwards in palliation of, and 
excuse for, their crimes. I rejoiced 
then to see you proudly holding your 
position on the tower of Democracy, 
unscathed by the arrows and unde- 
filed by the filth of our common ene- 
mies. Aye, I laughed to see their 
filth fall back upon themselves, be- 
cause they attempted to cast it at a, 
mark, of the height of which they 
had no conception. But Iam more 


rejoiced now to see you pursuing 
the-same old round, because there 
are apparently no enemies in sight. 
Those who surround you now seem 
to be friends, and instead of striving 
to drive, seek to cajole you into the 
abandonment of your post of honor. 
They would have you believe that 
they are with you, now, in fighting 
Mongrelism, and they ask you to aid 
them in their “holy” warfare. When 
we listen to them, we can scarcely 
believe it possible but that they 
mean what they say, and are almost 
persuaded to view ourselves as nar- 
row-minded, prejudiced, and uncha- 
ritable, for not implicitly believing 
them, and complying at once with 
their requests. But how is it? Are 
not these the same men who, yester- 
day, denounced us as traitors, and 
threatened us with a traitor’s doom? 
Are not these Conservatives, Sew- 
ard and Raymond, and Doolittle, 
and Beecher, and Blair, the same 
who were Mongrels yesterday—hand 
in glove with Sumner and Stanton, 
and Stevens and Butler, and a my- 
riad of other hell-hounds? (I will 
not slander the canines by styling 
them blood-hounds.) What has 
changed them? Did the dagger of 
Payne make an honest man of the 
miserable trickster and time-server 
whose falsehoods, more than aught 
else, induced the masses of the North 
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to sanction an unconstitutional and 
generally ruinous war? Did the 
charms of a danseuse awaken in the 
breast of little Raymond sentiments 
of political honor? Was Doolittle 
converted to political virtue by the 
oppressive tax on the essential R.G,? 
Were enormous pew-rents the power 
that lifted Beecher out of his pit of 
infamy? or was he warned to flee 
the wrath to come by apprehensions 
aroused through his speculations 
touching the existence of a future 
hell? And Blair? But it is easy 
. to tell what brought that family 
around; they change periodically, 
and their time had come. These 
men may be honestly converted to 
anti-Mongrelism; but I, for one, can 
hardly credit it. I have persuaded 
myself that they are only converted 
to opposition to the present Mongrel 
leaders, and for the reason that they 
desire to be leaders themselves. 
Seward may never hope to become 
President of the United States, but 
he desires to prevent. H. G., or any 
other man who opposed his claims 
in 1860, from becoming such. Ray- 
mond certainly has aspirations in 
that direction, but there are two or 
three intermediate niches which he 
hopes to occupy. Doolittle and the 
Blairs are also ambitious for promo- 
tions and honors. As for Beecher, 
I do not believe he looks for politi- 
cal advancement, but he is ambitious 
of influence, and would like to be 
remembered in secular as well as re- 
ligious history; and he will, no 
doubt, be gratified, for his name 
bids fair to go down to posterity 
loaded with execrations from all 
classes. But ambition, and that 
alone, has influenced these men to 
turn from the grosser errors of 
Mangrelism to the pursuit of what 
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they choose to call a “ conservative” 


course ; and, with a coolness of im- 
pudence which is really charming, 
they turn smilingly towards us poor 
Copperheads, and advise us to break 
up our organization, “for the sake 
of the country,” and join with them 
in their crusade against their late 
friends and present coadjutors in 
the work of desolation and ruin! 
We, “miserable traitors!” ‘“ worse 
than rebels!” that we are ; we, “ who 
ought to have been hung and quar- 
tered;” we, “the very worst enemies 
the government ever had,” we are 
appealed to in the name and for the 
sake of our ruined. and desolate 
country, to lay down our own prin- 
ciples, to forego the desires dear to 
our own hearts—to do what? That 
we may be free-handed and mighty 
to help t.ese miscreants into power 
over those whose aggrandizement, 
they tell us, will insure the adoption 
of a policy more injurious than that 
which they propose pursuing. Did 
it never strike you, dear Otp Guanp, 
that these people must entertain a 
very exalted opinion of us “ Copper- 
heads?” They know that we have 
one governing principlé—love of our 
country—to actuate us, and to this 
they appeal, with confidence that the 
appeal will not be in vain. They 
belive, too, that we possess suffi- 
cient magnanimity to yield our own 
predilections, break up our cherish- 
ed organization, and forego the 
principles for which we have ever 
eontended, in order that we may aid 
them in preventing others from do- 
ing the country greater harm than 
they themselves intend perpetrating. 
It would be difficult for them to pay 
us a higher compliment, and we re- 
gret that it is out of our power to 
reciprocate it—that they have never 
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given us cause to suppose that they 
possess either love of country or 
magnaninrity. But shall we help 
them? and how far? I think our 
policy and that of the southern peo- 
ple is identical in this respect, and 
that is, that we should keep out of 
the fight, except so far as to prevent 
the so-called Conservative faction 
from being demolished by the Mon- 
grels, and to save the latter from com- 
plete demolition by the former, un- 
til both these rivals are so com, 
pletely exhausted by their mutual 
contests as to be incapable of future 
mischief. They are now in the field, 
fairly pitted against each other, and 
cannot possibly avoid frequent fu- 
ture collisions without the certainty 
of political death. If we aid the 
one or the other, I cannot see that 
it will matter much in the end. 
Both are moving in the same direc- 
tion. The routes of both centre in 


centralization and monarchy, as in- 
evitably as that the road of life 
leads to death. The Mongrels, in 
that they are monstrous, shocking 
and absurd in their tenets, cannot 
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carry the people far with them before 
the latter will discover their purpose, 
resist it, and sacrifice their scoun- 
drelly leaders to their justly aroused 
fury. The Conservatives, being 
more wary and deceitful, adopting 
more plausible theories, and attend- 
ing more carefully to catering to the 
whims and fancies of their follow- 
ers, will be able to lead the people 
to the goal proposed, and even rivet 
their fetters upon them ere they al- 
low them to guess at their true pur- 
pose. Our duty, then, is to oppose 
both factions, resist both, and de- 
feat both ; and, if true to ourselves, 
we shall be able to do so, although 
we may not, and I fear shall not, be 
able to save the country from the 
revolution which these ‘actions are 
hastening on, and which will be ano- 
ther “baptism in blood.” Let De- 
mocrats stand to their own colors 
undismayed, tru,ting in God and 
their own right arms, and all will 
yet be well. 


Yours truly, 
H. H. Youna, 
Baltimore, Nov., 1866. 





EPIGRAM ON BEN. BUTLER. 


‘¢ General Butler cut down every shade tree from every mansion which lay in the 
track of his soldiers, as if he owed our trees especial spite.” —[ Army Correspondent. 
Indulgent nature on each kind bestows 
A secret instinct to discern its foes: 
The goose, a silly bird, yet shuns the fox; 
Lambs fly from wolves, and sailors steer from rocks— 
Butler the callows as his fate foresees, 
And bears a fierce antipathy to trees. 
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Democracy, in the general Ameri- 
can sense, means equality, equal 
rights, or a common citizenship for 
all men who compose the State or 
political community. Some people, 
getting their notions from Europe, 
or classical writers, fancy that it 
means the whole people coming 
together, as in the Greek oligar- 
chies, and making laws, or general 
regulations, in their primary capa- 
city. But with us it means simply 


and exactly equal rights, and, there- 
fore, it may be, as it is, a represen- 
tative Democracy; and, if the agents 


or representatives are closely watch- 
ed over by their constituencies, of 
course the grand central truth of 
our political system may be, and 
should be, just as truly applied as 
if the whole people met en masse, 
and proclaimed those general regu- 
lations for the safety and well-being 
of all that the Greek oligarchists 
were wont to do. Democracy is 
Christianity applied to politics. 
Christ said, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you;” 
that is, recognize all the rights in 
others that you claim for yourself. 
It is, as declared by Mr. Jefferson, 
a self-evident, inherent and inalien- 
able truth. Men are naturally equal 
—that is, have the same nature and 
the same wants, and, therefore, are 
designed for the same rights, and 
to fulfill the same duties. Some 
may have more intellectual, as 
others have more physical strength, 


but they have all ‘the same nature 
and the same wants, and must have 
the same chances to work out their 
own happiness. Democracy, there- 
fore, is an imperative duty as well 
as a sacred right. Each individual 
man must be the best judge of his 
own interests, or what will best se- 
cure his own happiness. God has 
placed good and evil before him, 
and endowed him with abundant 
capacity to understand what is best 
for him, and holds him, and him 
alone, responsible for the use he 
makes of this capacity. He can- 
not delegate this to another; he is 
forced, from the necessities of his 
organism, to act for himself, and 
the weakest of men would be miser- 
able if he abdicated his manhood 
and surrendered his will to the 
wisest man in the community. In 
the earlier history of our race, this 
natural equality seems to have been 
recognized more clearly than in 
subsequent periods. True, men did 
not know it as a physical fact, or 
from absolute anatomical compari- 
son, but the whole social machinery 
was less complicated, and those 
marked exhibitions of social dis- 
parity became more frequent as 
civilization advanced. Feudalism, 
formed out of the debris of the old 
Roman civilization, impressed the 
masses with overwhelming awe. 
The baron or noble, illiterate, 
coarse, perhaps quite as coarse, and 
even more brutal, than the average 
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serf or peasant, ensconced in & 
mighty castle, the owner of all 
the land they knew, attended by 
hordes of armed retainers, with the 
powe~ of life and death in his 
hands, became almost a being of 
another world to their ignorant 
minds, and this might and ma- 
jesty, transmitted generation after 
generation, the people bowed down 
to it, as if the accidental physical 
power was in the order of nature, 
and had been ordained by the Al- 
mighty. 

The Reformation and discovery 
of America led to great mental ac- 
tivity; and, as tradition and fable 
gave way to reason and a compre- 
hension of the laws that govern the 
material world, the majesty of 
physical . forces became lessened, 
and men came to regard kings and 
barons as, after all, much of the 
same clay as themselves. The down- 
fall of feudalism in England, and 
rise of the “Commons,” led to great 
changes of opinion in regard to the 
“sanctity” of kings, &c.; but the 
“freedom” of the said Commons 
was, and still is, at a vast distance 
from Democracy and true liberty. 
The people were free—that is, were 
nv longer subject to the will or ca- 
price of king or noble, but the 
masses had no more to do with the 
enactment of the laws, or rules and 
regulations under which they lived, 
than had the dogs and _ horses. 
The old prestige of condition still 
hung, and still hangs, about men’s 
minds; and the simple, natural, im- 
movable truth that they are natu- 
rally equal, and, therefore, designed 
by the Creator for the same rights 
and the same duties, seems almost 
an impossible conception to the 
English mind. But, in the Anglo- 
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American Colonies, a new and hi- 
therto unknown social element was 
introduced, that was destined to 
modify men’s opinions, and, in the 
course of time, to radically change 
not only their political institutions, 
but civilization itself. Negroes were 
introduced into Virginia, and this 
fact resulted in making the descen- 
dants of English Cavaliers the foun- 
ders of American Democracy and 
the champions of real liberty. 

The human creation, like all the forms 
of life, is a group or genus, composed 
of a certain number of species, each 
generally resembling each other, but 
specifically different from all the 
others. Of these the Caucasian, or 
white race, is the most elevated, and 
the negro the most subordinate, and 
their legal relations, based on their 
natural relations to each other, pre- 
sent a social condition the most 
natural, beneficent and harmonious 
in Christendom. The negro as na- 
turally submits to the control otf the 
white man as the child does to its 
father, and the wisdom of the legis- 
lator is fully exercised in securing 
entire protection to these simple 
and subordinate people. 

The negro is, mentally consider- 
ed, a boy—that is, has about the 
intellect and moral sense of the 
white lad of twelve to fifteen; and, 
though he may acquire experi- 
ence afterwards, his intellect is ex- 
actly the same at sixty as it was at 
fifteen. But the Creator has given 
him a wonderful capacity of imita- 
tion, and this called into exercise, 
under the guidance of the superior 
race, he becomes an essential agent 
in the civilization of our times, and 
advances in the path of progress, 
pari passu, with his guardian. Iso- 
lated in Africa, he remains forever 
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a useless, non-producing and non- 
advancing heathen, not because he 
has not had the means or opportu- 
nities for progress, but because his 
nature forbids it as utterly as the 
ass is forbidden the strength and 
swiftness of the Lorse. This ele- 
ment, introduced into the American 
Colonies, produced a radical change 
in the institutions of American so- 
ciety. The colonists brought with 
tem the notion of class distinctions 
common to the Old World; but 
what were these distinctions of mere 
human origin in contrast to those 
fashioned by the hand of God? The 
descendant of an English Cavalier 
might boast that his ancestors had 
fought at Cressy, or conquered at 
Agincourt, but the offspring of a 
London convict was also a white 
man, and the old European non- 
sense was disregarded. Here was a 
distinction of nature, not of acci- 
dent, wealth, education, human con- 
trivance or chance, but ordained 
by God Himself, and the simple fact 
of the negro’s presence served per- 
petually to show the natural equali- 
ty of white men. 

Thus was developed the grand 
idea of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by Mr. Jefferson—an idea 
certainly destined, sooner or later, 
to be accepted everywhere, for it 
springs from the everlasting fact of 
natural equality common to the 
race or species; but without the 
presence of the negro in their midst, 
several generations might have been 
required to crystalize it, and make it 
the fundamental truth of a political 
system. This idea of Mr. Jefferson 
existed among the colonists in exact 
proportion to the concentration or 
diffusement of the negro element. 
In Virginia, where there were most 


‘negroes, if was clearest to men’s 


minds, and, pari passu, as men reach 
New England, it was faintly im- 
pressed, until reaching Massachu- 
setts, where, even at this day, there 
are few men who truly embraced it, 
or that have truly comprehended 
the transcendent truth embodied in 
the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

The great contest that followed 
with the mother country, with Vir- 
ginia was a contest for this idea, 
but with Massachuset!s it was sim- 
ply for independence, and the in- 
stant it was ended, there came a 
conflict between the new and the 
old civilization, or between Demo- 
cracy and the old Europeanism of 
class distinctions. 

It is true, Massachusetts partook 
of the circumstances that sur- 
rounded her, a New World and a 
young, fresh life, relieved of the tra- 
ditions and follies of the old socie- 
ties; but, despite all this, she was 
the embodiment of the European 
system, and all her efforts since to- 
wards progress have been quack- 
eries, abnormalisms, or diseased 
tendencies in fact, however much 
they may have deceived the super- 
ficial and thoughtless, or, indeed, 
assumed the guise of progress. The 
contest that followed in the Con- 
vention that formed the Federal 
Constitution assumed the form of a 
contest between State rights and 
Consolidation, but these were only 
means to an end—a Democratic 
system, or a modified Britishism, 
uuder the name of a republic. 
The contest was rather adjourned 
than settled, and they compromised 
on a Constitution that should be 
construed as Virginia wished, or 
that could be construed as Massa- 
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chusetts desired, when she got the 
power. 

This conflict went on during the 
whole of Washington’s administra- 
tion; for; though himself a planter 
and Virginian, he was personally in 
favor of a “strong government,” 
and he held the scales even be- 
tween the contending forces. The 
election of Adams, the great embo- 
diment of Massachusetts ideas, soon 
developed the scope, tendencies 
and necessary result of the Massa- 
chusetts school. The planter, far- 
mer, mechanic, laborer, or producer 
asked nothing from government 
but its protection; the capitalist— 
at that time the merchant, specu- 
lator, manufacturer, &c.—naturally 
tended to the European system of 
special privileges and class legisla- 
tion. These were the contending 
forces ; all over the States those 
who desired nothing from govern- 
ment sought to simplify it, to make 
it a mere necessity for protecting 
one man from the violence of 
another, and the aggregate citizen- 
ship from outside aggression; in a 
word, desired to make government 
their slave instead of their master 
asin Europe. The other side de- 
sired to make government an in- 
strument for their or the “public 
good”—to benefit classes—to hold 
the turbulent masses in check; in a 
word, as in the Old World, to moke 
the government the master and the 
people the slave. 

The Presidential election of 1800 
was, therefore, a stupendous con- 
flict between these opposing forces. 
It was to determine whether the 
great struggle with England was to 
be in vain, and we were to drift 
back into a modified Britishism, un- 
der the name of arepublic, or whether 
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the grand fundamental truth of the 
Declaration of Independence was 
to be recognized as the base of our 
system, and government the instru- 
ment instead of the master of the 
people. Mr. Jefferson was elected, 
and now, for the first time, the De- 
mocratic,-or American system was 
fully accepted and clearly compre- 
hended by a majority of the Ameri- 
can people. All the usurpations 
and vicious legislation of the Fede- 
ralists was repealed, and the Fede- 
ral Government, as Mr. Jefferson 
truly expressed it, was restored to 
the “republican tack.” 

For the first time Democracy was 
triumphant in the nation, and it 
continued to rule the destinies of 
the country until 1860, and that 
sixty years of Democratic rule 
have covered all, or nearly all, the 
prosperity and real progress of the 
American people since the settle- 
ment of these States by Europeans. 

It is needless here to examine 
the several Democratic administra- 
tions that covered these sixty years. 
They were all essentially the same, 
administered the government on the" 
same principles, and pursued the 
same policy, and were led, almost 
universally, by the same class of 
men—the planters, or so-called 
slaveholders of the country. These 
planters, like northern farmers, 
wanted nothing from government; 
their whole policy may be semmed 
up in the single phrase of lesses 
Faire, and in preventing the enemies 
of Democracy from perverting it 
into an instrument of evil, as in the 
Old World. The man in Virginia 
or South Carolina, who owned a 
thoysand acres of land and the ser- 
vice of a hundred negroes, raised 
cotton, tobacco, rice, &c., and, after 
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deducting what was necessary to 
the support of his family, white and 
negro, desired to exchange the sur- 
plus to the best advantage, was, 
therefore, not only a free-trader 
from the necessity of the Demo- 
cratic theory, which limited govern- 
ment to the smallest posgible inter- 
ference, but from the still more 
potent reason of self-interest. 

The northern farmer raised corn, 
wheat, stock, &c., and was impelled 
by exactly the same motives to act 
in concert with the agriculturist 
of the South, and these classes, in 
the form of the Democratic party, 
directed the destinies of the coun- 
try. It was led and ruled mainly 
by the planters, or so-called slave- 
holders—first, because there were 
more educated men among them 
than among the farmers of the 
North and West; and in the second 
place, because their interests were 
more imperatively Democratic. 

With the negro constantly before 
them, with this natural distinction 
fashioned by the hand of God, they 
saw with disgust and horror those 
unnatural and sinful results that in 
Europe, and even in the North, are 
worked out by class legislation, and 
those indirect and cunning con- 
trivances which doom the toiling 
many to poverty and misery, and as 
their interestsas producers were 
equally involved with those of north- 
ern laborers, these planters were al- 
ways the reliable champions of lib- 
erty. 

Indeed, the coarse old Tory, Dr. 
Johnson, well illustrated this tenden- 
cy, when he declared “the nigger- 
drivers of Virginia were the loudest 
yelpers for liberty.” It was not pe- 
culiar to Virginia; it was only pecu- 
liar to the so-called slaveholder or 


planter, who, from the nature of the 
case, was the advocate of the Demo- 
cratic system, and it was only be- 
cause there were more of these so- 
called slaveholders in that State that 
made Virginia the always reliable 
champion of the American system. 

Fifty years ago, when New York 
recognized the distinction of race, 
it was also of necessity opposed to 
class legislation, and all those ten- 
dencies that lead back to the old 
Eurdpean order. A man on the 
Mohawk, who owned the service of 
a hundred negroes, was a Democrat, 
opposed to banks and tariffs, nation- 
al debts and other schemes to rob 
the laboring classes, but when he 
sold them to a Virginia or Georgia 
planter, and invested the proceeds 
in bank or manufacturing stock, his 
interests changed, and instead of 
defending the interests of labor, he 
at once became an advocate of class 
legislation, that increased his own 
profits at the expense of the people. 
The wonderful care and kindness to 
the negroes in the South, however, 
so rapidly increased their number, 
and the products of their labor were 
so essential to the welfare of the 
country, that the anti-Democratic 
tendencies of the northern States 
were held in check, and the country 
prospered beyond any parallel in 
history. 

It wasnot the planter and southern 
statesmanship that did this; they 
only prevented the government from 
becoming an evil, as in the Old 
World, and confining it to its true 
uses, and the simple purposes of 
protection, left all the States, and 
all the people of the States, to 
exercise all their capacities, and de- 
velope all their energies, and as ob- 
served, the general result was the 
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grandest, most prosperous, and most 
hopeful for humanity that the world 
ever saw. 

Indeed, it is only stating a fact de- 
monstrated by our whole history, 
that the presence of this negro ele- 
ment, or this so-called slavery, was 
and is the happiest conjunction of 
things that has ever happened in 
human affairs. For the first timein 
history it gave men clear concep- 
tions of Democracy, or of thtir own 
natural equality, and prompted them 
to shrink with disgust and horror 
from those artificial inequalities of 
wealth and poverty, and wretched- 
ness and woe unutterable, that so 
disfigure and deform society in 
Europe. Andif possible, above even 
this, it was the first time in human 
annals when a class of educated and 
wealthy people were themselves pro- 
ducers and necessarily defenders of 
labor and production, a simple gov- 
ernment, and the broadest possible 
liberty to all men. We say to all 
men, meaning, of course, all men of 
the same race or species, all whom 
God has made equal, and therefore 
designed for the same rights and the 
same responsibilities. 

There were about two millions of 
people in 1860, who had a pecuniary 
as well as general social interest in 
recognizing the distinctions fashion- 
ed by the hand of God as the basis 
of human society, and therefore had 
the same overwhelming interest to 
defend Democracy, or the natural 
equality of our own race ; and it is 
simply stating a historical fact, writ- 
ten in letters of light over our whole 
history, that these planters, or so- 
called slaveholders, were the found- 
ers and champions, and only reliable 
defenders of American liberty. 

But during all these sixty years of 
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American freedom, growth and pros- 
perity, the anti-Democratic or Euro- 
pean tendencies were active at the 
North. When the government was 
formed, the negro element was in 
its normal condition in all the States 
save one, but European influences, 
always active among them, debauch- 
ed State after State in this respect, 
and, pari passu, with the abolition 
or ignoring of the natural distinc-- 


tions of race, the tendencies to class 


legislation and artificial distinctions 
in our own race increased. 

Indeed, these things are insepera- 
ble—the individual or community 
that cannot or does not perceive and 
accept the distinction of race fash- 
ioned by the hand of God, becomes 
of necessity equally obtuse and de- 
praved in regard to the mere human 
distinctions of class. Or in other 
words, the man that accepts the so- 
called abolition of slavery, is inca- 
pable of comprehending Democra- 
cy, and becomes a follower of the 
old world system of class distinc- 
tions and actual slavery of his own 
race. 

The vast influences of European 
opinion, the spread of innumerable 
books, pamphlets, &., and the 
mighty combination of European 
governments to break down the 
American Democracy, at last succeed- 
ed, and Abraham Lincoln, the em- 
bodiment of the European order, 
was elected in 1860, pledged to re- 
volutionize the government, and in- 
stead of a federation of States; com- 
posed of a homogeneous people, to 
transform and deform it into a Mon- 
grelnation. The Democratic States 
sought to escape this monstrous so- 
cial as well as political cataclysis, by 
separation ; but they have failed, and 
with an army to do their bidding, 
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the monstrous madmen of the day 
are striving to “reconstruct” Ameri- 
can society on a Mongrel basis, or 
in other words, to reverse the order 
of nature, and reform the work of 
God. For six years past American 
society is therefore in an abnormal 
condition, and fhe question for every 
man to answer for himself is just 
this: Shall he aid to explode the 
madness of the time, or permit it to 
work itself off through bankruptcy, 
social ‘anarchy, and countless woes ? 
The normal condition will of course 
be restored, and the question set- 
tled, the grand American system of 
co-equal States on the white basis, 
and government itself the subject 
snstead of the master of the citizen, 
as founded by Jefferson, and illus- 
trated by sixty years of glorious 
prosperity, American Democracy 
will resume its march, and fulfill its 
destiny. It will do this, not through 
the government, but in limiting the 
government to its true and simple 
uses, and thus permitting the ut- 
most freedom, energy and progress 
of the masses, just as we have al- 
ready witnessed in the sixty years 
of Democratic ascendency. 

The gigantic civil war has enlight- 


ened no one thus far, indeed has in-: 


creased rather than diminished the 
stupid and preposterous notion of 
an imaginary slavery in the Demo- 
cratic States, and therefore far great- 
er evils than any hitherto felt are 
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probable, before common sense is 
restored to the country. But there 
must not be, as there need not be, 
any doubt of the future of American 
Democracy. 

The great mass of mankind, like 
the Jews of old, must have a sign, 
and when national bankruptcy, so- 
cial anarchy, and universal misery, 
have brought the “ educated” people 
of the North to their senses, then 
they will see the simple, palpable, 
transcendent truth, that negroes 
having increased from a half to four 
millions.in less than a century, were 
of necessity in a normal condition, 
and any one who should propose to 
“abolish” it, will be regarded as a 
lunatic, or an enemy to society, 
whose presence will not be tolerated 
in any American community. Then, 
as observed, Democracy will resume 
its glorious march, and the “ dreams 
of the secessionists” become the liv- 
ing realities of the future. Instead 
of dying in vain, the names of Sid- 
ney Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, 
and their heroic compatriots, will be 
immortal forever, for however mask- 
ed or misunderstood, they were true 
champions of American Democracy, 
and the martyrs of American civili- 
zation—that grand civilization which, 
based on the natural distinctions of 
race, is destined to spread over the 
whole boundless continent, and re- 
generate Cristendom. 
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A single event may be an unmitigated 
evil; but a series of occurrences is not 
often to be found unrelieved by something 
that is good or pleasant. This holds good 
of the late civil war, which was marked 
by pleasant things here and there—feats 
of chivalry, and exhibitions of the better 
qualities of human nature—that relieved 
it from being considered a continuous 
calamity. During its existence, the lead- 
ers and prominent men of one s:de were re- 
garded by others as monsters of iniquity 
or imbecility, and were assailed for acts 
which were generally either vastly exag- 
gerated accounts of commonplace occur- 
renc.s, or the mere inventions of army cor- 
respondents too indolent to look for facts, 
or desirous of relieving dry details by a 
sensational paragraph. Now that the war 
is over, the pen has been rather busy, 
and the press has almost surfeited the 
public with essays, memoirs, sketches and 
historical narratives—some bad, some pass- 
ab'e, some good, and a few very good. In 
the third class—and were the style less dif- 
fuse, in a still higher position, we may 
place the memoir of General Ashby, by 
Mr. Averett.* Having au official position 
under the General—he was chaplan to 
Ashby’s command—he had ample oppor- 
tunities to study the subject of his sketch 
during the most stirring part of his career; 
his admiration for the hero led him to be 
industrious in accumulating the iacts not 
under his own direct observation; while 
the moral training conferred by his pro- 
fession has increased his conscientious and 
scrupulous arrangement of his maierials, 
and caused the exclusion of much that 
might otherwise have formed part of the 
narrative. The book deals with the words 
and deeds of one of the minor actors in 
the great drama, but one who played no 
insignificant part, and is calculated to fur- 





* The Memoirs of General Turner Ashby and his 
Compeers. By [the] Rev. James B. Averett. Balti- 
mere: Selby & Dulany. 12mo., pp. 408, 


nish the northerner who reads it with a 
proper appreciatio: of the character of an 
officer much maligned in his time, as well 
as to serve for a valuable aid-memoir to 
the future historian. Appended are 
sketches of various officers who distin- 
guished them:elves, more or less, in con- 
nection with Ashby’s brigade; and in the 
memoir of one of these—Colonel McDon- 
ald—some facts are given that are ratuer 
damaging to the reputation of Colonel 
Strother, the ‘““Porte-Crayon” of ‘‘Harpers’,” 
who, since the close of the war, has been 
industriously engaged in blackening the 
characters of his former friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


The study of the words of the English 
language, and of their origin, nature and 
office, has received much attention of late 
from scholars. The elaborate works that 
have recently appeared confer great credit 
upon the learning, application and pene- 
tration of their authors. None of these, 
however, busy themselves with the errors 
of the mass of writers and speakers in 
their words and: phrases—a very essential 
part of the study. Mr. Gould, in his 
‘Good English,”* devotes himself to this 
neglected branch of the subject, and has 
produced a book which is both entertain- 
ing, and a learned volume—not great in its 
bulk, but containing a large amount of 
valuable matter, condensed into a small 
space. The strictures upon the vicious 
Websterian orthography, which, like the 
imperfect Websterian etymology, and the 
pointless Websterian definitions, is getting 
out of vogue, are as well deserved as they 
are caustic. The essay, at the close, upon 
pulpit elocution, is deserving of study not 
merely by clergymen, but by all public 
speakers. 





* Good English ; or, Popular Errors in Language, 
By Edward 8. Gould. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 
12mo., pp, 228. 
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On taking up Mr. De Forest’s ‘Miss 
Ravenel’s Conversion,”* one would natu- 
rally suppose that he was about to read 
oxe of those sensational novels, produced 
of late in such profusion, wherein all the 
very bad fellows, from fc‘ons to demons, 
were Confederates, and all the good ones, 
from saints to angels, were Federals. This 
supposition would work great injustice to 
the author, and great injury to the reader, 
who might otherwise have enjoyed a rather 
clever book. The characters are natural 
and consistent, especially Colonel Carter, 
who is very life-like, whether in repose or 
action; the incidents are at times striking, 
and never without some bearing on the 
story, and the whole book is filled with de- 
cided interest. Some of the scenes are 
worked up with great power and force. If 
there be language put in the mouth of 
characters not always of the choicest kind, 
it is at least characteristic. Properly the 
action should close at the death of Carter; 
the widow and the young Captain should 
never have married, for the interest of the 
reader in the latter will have waned before 
the volume is half read; but these and 
some other weak poin's do not detract 
much from the general and genuine merit 
of the story. There is scarcely an incident 
in the book that is not thoroughly natural, 
a scene that is overstrained, or a character 
that is not consistent, and the work itself 
is one of the cleverest novels of the sea- 
son. 


The culture of the grape in this country 
has received a great impetus since the dis- 
covery that wine can be made from the 
Vitis Labrusca as wellas the V. Vinifera, 
and that we have among the descendants 
of the wild fox-grape those that give us 
sufficient sugar in their fruit to afford us a 
genuine vinous liquor. With the increased, 
there comes an imprceved culture, and with 
the last improvement, there are hosts of 
authors ready to tell the reader all they 
know, as well as somethin’ they do not 
know, upon the culture of the vine and the 
manufacture of grape-juice. Some of these 
works are learned, but rather voluminous, 
as in the case of Haraszthy’s valuable vo- 
lume, and others flippan’, superficial and 
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dogmatic, as in the little book of Fuller, 
Mr. Peter B. Mead has endeavored to give 
us a work* that shall teach ‘he reader all 
that is worth knowing of Amer:can vine 
culture, and the result is a volume most 
elegantly printed and illustrated, that 
where it confines itself to the author’s ex- 
perience, or what he gleans from the ob- 
servation of others, is trustworthy in the- 
ory and practice, and entitled to confi- 
dence. The author begins at the begin- 
ning, with the location, soil and planning 
of the vineyard, and goes regulariy through 
the propagation, culture and training of 
the vine, to the most approved process of 
manufacturing wine. The directions are 
clear and full, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the various systems of training 
given truly and properly; the illustrations 
are copious, and all that could be desired— 
in short, so far as practice goes, the volume 
may be considered a complete text-book to 
the young vine-grower, and one calculated 
to cure some faults into which experienced 
cultivators are apt to lapse. . With this, 
however, there are some speculations that 
are without a proper basis, and some asser- 
tions that are to be taken with a great 
many grains of salt. His extravagant esti- 
mate of the merits of the Iona and Isabella 
are to be accounted for by his friendship 
for the most prominent grower of those 
excellent varieties, and should not mislead 
the reader. He’does not hesitate to ac- 
cord the first place to the Iona as an Ame- 
rican wine-grape, which is contrary to the 
experience of our best wine-makers. The 
Delaware, which he has degraded to the 
second place, possesses more sugar, and 
will be found, however much its small size 
may render it unmarketable as a table 
grape, to produce a quality of wine su- 
perior in body, palatability and bouquet to 
that of the Iona, climate, soil and culture 
taken into consideration. His remarks 
upon Gallizing show that he has not tho- 
roughly examined the system of Dr. Gall 
at all, and confounds it with the manufac- 
ture of artificial wines from the Isabella 
and Catawba by means of cane sugar, by 
which the spirituous portion of the wine 
is of the nature of rum rather than of 
brandy, as in the cases where grape sugar 





* Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to 
Loyalty. By T. W. De Forest. New-York: Harper 
&Brothers. 12mo., pp. 521. 


* An Elementary Treatise on American Grape-Cul 
ture and Wine-making. By Peter B. Mead: New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 483. 
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in solution is the subject of fermentation. 
Nor is he less accurate in his estimate of 
the nature of the hybrids of Rogers. He 
esteems them as mere seedlings of the fox- 
grape, and.not as the result of hybridiza- 
tion. As among thousands of seedlings 
of the native grape, some of them vast im- 
provements over the original, none have 
partaken so much of the character in fruit 
and appearance in leaf of the foreign grape 
as some of the Rogers hybrids, we are 
obliged, in throwing out the theory of 
hybridization, to suppose the results ob- 
tained to be singular. We have seen nu- 
merous seedlings from the large wild grape; 
and wherever we found any improvement, 
it was in the style of the Isabella or Hart- 
ford Prolific, and never with the large 
berry, and compact bunch of No. 1, 9, 15, 
or 22 of Rogers. We think he is in error 
also in asserting that the Salem is No. 53 
of the Rogers group. We can see no dif- 
ference between that and No. 22, and con- 
sider the two as identical. In general, 
however, his estimate of the various varie- 
ties of our native grapes is fair and judi- 
cious; and as a practical treatise, the volume 
is of the very highest value. 


In these days of cupidity, any work that 
pro‘esses to teach the art of making money 
should be sure of a good reception from 
the public. The book of General Davies 
upon this subject will not tend, we should 
judge, to encourage avarice, but rather to 
promote prudence.* The style is plain, 
simple and colloquial; and the maxims, 
which are sensible of themselves, and di- 
rectly applied, are relieved by illustrative 
incidents. The man who studies this work 
thoroughly may not become a rich man, 
but he must be most neglectful of its les- 
sons, or singularly unfortunate, if he do 
not at length acquire a competence. 


Dr. Dixon is the Ishmael of the medical 
profession in New York, and is never so 
happy apparently as when running amuk, 
as the Malays have it. His latest produc- 
tion, which is a selection of essays from 
that semi-occasional publication, ‘‘ The 





* How to make Money and How to Keep it. By 
Thomas E. Davies. NewYork: G. W. Carleton. 12mo., 
pp. 822, 
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Scalpel,”* contains a number of charac- 
teristic papers. It has for a frontespiece a 
vile photograph of the author, which pre- 
sents him as though he were solving the 
knotty question of why two plus two was 
not equal to five. Of the papers given, a 
few are particularly noteworthy. ‘‘ Village 
Practice” is a thrilling sketch, sensational, 
and yet natural. ‘Hotel Practice” is 
scarcely an exaggerated picture. In worse 
taste are the majority of the assaults on 
his professional brethren, which are filled 
with uncharitableness and malice. His 
true forte is the descriptive. In this vo- 
lume he assails tobacco as usual. We read 
his remarks on smoking and its evils, pipe 
in mouth, with some interest. 


A very extraordinary work is that by a 
nearly unknown English writer, republish- 
ed here under the title of ‘‘Sowing the 
Wind.”+ In point of positive force and 
power, in the plan and conduct of the 
story, in the distinctness of the characters, 
which stand out lite-like before the reader, 
in the grim fascination that seizes upon 
the reader from the beginning, and in the 
stirring nature of the inc dents, it is before 
any novel that has been issued during the 
year. Of the characters, Marly is the best 
in conception and execution—a domestic 
fiend—a savage of society, with the taint 
of her mother’s race, with all its mingled 
malice and cunning pervading her whole 
conduct. The contrast between Aylott and 
his wife, and Jane Osborn and her mother 
is admirably maintained, and the consis- 
tency of the action preserved marvellously 
well. There is vigor in every sentence of 
the book, which is destined to win for its 
author no small amount of reputation. 


To describe the writer of any novel as 
the author of ‘‘ Woman and Marriage,” 
“Smiles and Tears,” and ‘‘My Cogita- 
tions,” to which is added ‘etc., etc.,” to 
imply that there are other works from the 
same source on the bookseller’s shelves, in 
muslin, or at the confectioner’s, in sheets, 
is really to give the public no idea of the 





* Backbone ; Photographed from the Scalpel. By 
Edward H. Dixon,M.D. New York: R. M. De Witt. 
12mo., pp. 396. 


t Sowing the Wind. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 745. 
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mental feast before them. Such is pre- 
cisely what is done in the case of ‘‘ Amy 
Dernbrook.” The plan has this advan- 
tage, however—it assures us that the lazi- 
est critic must read the book before he re- 
views it—a field of labor sometimes re- 
garded as superfluous. It is a matter of 
doubt whether the critic should recom- 
mend any reader to follow his example. 
Much depends upon the natural taste of 
the reader himself. If he be one content- 
ed to learn of the failure of a mild and re- 
spectable middle-aged gentleman to get 
himself a wife by bestowing education, 
dresses and luxuries upon a pocr girl 
and her sister, mixed with a little well- 
considered harshness;to read of a young 
lady, who, kindly nurtured and tenderly 
cared for, goes ‘to the bad” without 
passion or feeling, and, with malice afore- 
thought; and a number of absurd in- 
cidents, told in a pleasing and natural 
way, the book is one to answer his pur- 
pose, and the sooner hé become. absorbed 
in its contents the better. If, however, he 
prefers more solid food—a clear aril well- 
managed plot, striking incidents, scenes of 
power, bits of patho:: and humor, charac- 
ters that are distinct, and distinctly drawn, 
and language that is nervous and forcible, 
he must go elsewhere. 


That most amus‘ng writer, Ross Browne, 
whose stories of Western travel, tinged 
with an extravagant but genu ne humor, 
have achieved such popularity, gives the 
public a chance to preserve in their library 
a number of sketches of society, life and 
manners in Russia, Norway and Iceland, f 
with which many of them before made an 
acquaintance in the pages of a popular 
magazine. . The book is marked by all the 
peculiarities of the author’s style, and is 
illustrated by designs, at times as extrava- 
gant as the author’s humor, but having 
the unmistakable marks of individuality. 





* Amy Dernbrook. A Life Drama. New-York: 
James O’Kane. 12mo., pp. 482. 

+ The Land of Thor. Ry J. Ross Browne. Illus- 
trated by the author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Nmo., pp. 542. 
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Not always a very profound observer, Mr. 
Browne contrives, in his irregular way, to 
give a very clear idea of the countries he 
visits and the people he sees, and sketches 
the salient points of his picture with 
strong lines, fcr which the reader can rea- 
dily furnish the shading himself. The 
book is readable, which is one recommen- 
dation, and it has a large amount of in- 
terest, which is another. The main fault 
is a disposition to extract the absurd from 
every situation, and hold it up to the 
realer, which is carried to an extent that 
sometimes becomes wearisome. Occasion- 
ally we have bits of satire, that cut keenly, 
and at times a dull page; but, as a whole, 
the present volume is not above or below 
any of its predecessors. 


As a general thing, the works on cookery, 
issued in this country, are made after the 
fashion of Peter Pindar’s razors, but so 
very badly that they do not answer the end 
of their creation. Of late, there has been 
some improvement in this respect. We 
spoke recently in commendatory terms of 
a small publication of this kind, and we 
are now able to add another to the meagre 
list of those that may be safe.y recom- 
mended to our readers. The new work of 
Mr:. Hill, on cookery and household mat- 
ters,* is admirable in manner and matter; 
and, though specially designed for south- 
ern use, will be 1ound a valuable portion 
of the library of every good housekeeper. 
With the exception of that for a plum 
pudding, which is simply abominable, and 
some of the ‘medical receipts” that aro 
ridiculous, there is little in the book that 
may not be studied with profit. Mrs. Hill 
has done more real service to her sex by 
the preparation of this work than if she 
had caused them to be invested with the 
elective iranchise, or had elected her grand- 
mother to Congress, where she would have 
met with other grandmothers in a mascu- 
line costume. 





* Housekeeping Made Easy. Mrs. Hill’s New Fa 
mily Receipt Book for the Kitchen. New York: 
James O’Kane. 12mo., pp. 427. 
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—A writer in one of the popular monthly 
magazines says : ‘‘ The ancients never flou- 
ris ed until they abolished the odious dis- 
tinctions between diffrent orders, and en- 
cou aged marriage between different races.” 
What ancients are referred to? What spot 
on earth, or what point of time, can be re- 
ferred to in proof of such an abominable 
idea? The pride of race amounted to an 
idolatry among the most flourishing ancient 
communities. Hereditary character at- 
tracted the attention of all ancient govern- 
ments. The improvement of the race of 
citizens was the favorite object of the grand 
old Spartan policy. While they approved 
of crossing families, their laws permitted 
no alliances or intermarriages among even 
different orders of citizens. Such al- 


liances and intermarriages were ex ressly 
interdicted by the laws of Rome for up- 


wards of three hundred years of the most 
flourishing period of the Commonwealth. 
And it was not until these strict laws were 
relaxed that the glory of Rome fell. There 
is far more in breeds of men than in breeds 
of cattle. The magazinist who puts forth 
the nonsense qouted above is trying to en- 
courage marriage between whites and ne- 
groes. And yet, O dolt, there is not a spot 
on the face of the earth where such amal- 
gamation ha; taken place, without sinking 
the white race in the foul sea of unciviliza- 
tion and barbarism! Not aspot on earth. 
In every such instance the proud white 
race has gone out of sight through the 
back door of Mongrel'sm. If the Mongrels 
want to end their bad blood in the negro 
cesspool, we have no objections, provided 
they do not try to drag the more respecta- 
ble br ed of white men after their filthy ex- 
ample. The law of improving or preserv- 
ing the human stock is not dissimilar from 
that of lower auimals. The hereditary de- 
scent of great talents and illus rious vir- 
tues, has often attracted the notice of the 
world. The great qualities of the last Athe- 
nian king flourished in the Arekons for 
more than three hundred years. The In- 


cas of Peru, during « far longer period, 
were eminent for every princely virtue. 
The daughter of Scipio was the mother of 
the Grechi. The heroism of the younger 
Brutus was the heroism of his remote pro- 
genitor. The houses of the Publicolx, the 
Messales and Valerii, were illustrious for 
six hundred years. The Decii, retaining 
equally long their family character, at- 
tempted the revival of Roman virtue in the 
decline of the empire. But history is full 
of this proof of hereditary character. This 
country has, alas! a painful example in the 
late Mr. Lincoln, who illustrated in his life 
the traits of his unhappy father Inlow, and 
his more unhappy mother, Betsy Hanks. 
And now, after his reign, we are threatened 
with a universal amalgamation of the nu- 
merous political breed of Lincolns with 
negroes. Alas! poor country! It would 
seem cruel, but it would be a blessing to 
our country to serve all the fruits of such 
intercourse as dog-fanciers do a bad breed 
of puppies. 

—A leading Abolition sheet says : ‘‘The 
South has yet to feel still more of the pow- 
er of the North.” Well, then, O, fool, the 
North will one day ‘eel the power of the 
South. We are simply sowing the seeds of 
just hatred and of righteous revenge in the 
breasts of yet unborn generations of the 
southern people. This is the way history 
runs. The Oimbri and the Teutons were 
once merciless!y crushed by the Romans ; 
yet, the destroyers of the Roman name at 
last came from that same quarter. The 
bloody reign of Puritanism, which has, in 
the last six or eight years, deluged this 
country in blood, will yet be terribly re- 
venged upon the millions who have suf- 
fered. Pompey once boasted that he had 
exterminated the nations of Scythia, that 
lived between the Euxine and the Caspian 
seas, but yet long afterwards, under the 
terrible lead of Odin, these very nations 
retaliated on the Romans all the calamities 
inflicted on their forefuthers, and on man- 
kind. One day an Odin will appear here, who 
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will whip and scourge the infuriated Puri- 
tan, smarting and terrified, into the grave. 
The North is a brutal bully, who will get 
his own eye bunged, and his nose smashed, 
before he is out of the fight he is deter- 
mined to keep up. If he does not, then 
all the lessons of the past are false. These 
intolerant Kelleys, Sumners, and Staun- 
tons, are sowing a crop of halters which, if 
not reaped by themselves, are sure to be by 
their unhappy offspring. That is the uni- 
versal voice of history. 


—The little speckled Superintendent of 
the police thieves and murderers of New 
York city is cowed but not repentant. He 
is worse even than the little tyrant of 
Greece, whom the Hecuba of Euripides 
chased from the public theatre, for he went 
out all bathed in tears, and showed signs 
of a humanit, which the Superintendent 
of the New York uniformed thieves seems 
not to possess. 


—A cotemporary, alluding to the fact that 
Thad. Stevens has never been legally mar- 
ried, says: ‘‘He seems superior to the 
weakness of love.” He must then be one 
of those scoundrels referred to by Saint 
Catharine of Genoa, when he exclaimed: 
‘*How miserable are the damned, for they 
are no longer capable of love!” But if 
Thad. Stevens is incapable of love, what 
has he been doing with that old negro 
wench whom he has had for the last twenty- 
five years? 


—A student of Yale College writes to ask 
if ‘‘ Copernicus was really the discoverer of 
the Solar System?” The true Solar System 
was probably taught by Pythagoras, more 
than two thousand years ago. And Pom- 
ponius Mela and Strabo affirm that the 
Druids, before the Christian era, taught 
‘the motions and magnitude of the hea- 
venly bodies.” Yet it is not likely that 
Copernicus was indebted to either the Py- 
thagorean school, or to the Druids. A 
French author of the last century, of great 
research, affirmed that ‘‘ this is one of the 
discoveries attributed to the moderns which 
was not only known to the ancients, but 
supported by their solid reasoning.” 


—A genilenian of Richmond writes us: 
“I suppose you have seen ere this the 
charge of the so-called Judge Underwood 
to the Grand Jury of this city. He actual- 

y made Botts so sick by his infamous har- 
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rangue, that he had to be excused from 
serving on the jury. Your magazine is do- 
ing an immense amount of good, and is 
admired by al.” May it not be a doubt 
whether it was Underwood's speech, or the 
negroes on the Grand Jury that made 
Botts sick? We did not suppose that there 
was moral filth enough on the face of the 
whole globe to nauseate Botts. Weshould 
suppose it would be as easy to turn the 
stomach of a turkey-buzzard or a carrion- 
crow. 


—We are in the receipt of many letters 
from accomplished young ladies of the 
South, breathing such feelings and wishes 
as the following: ‘‘I am a proud southern 
girl —too proud to ask help from any, ex- 
cept that kind of help which will enable me 
to help myself—too proud, therefore, to beg; 
but not too proud to work. Unwilling to 
sit idly mourning over calamities which I 
had no power to avert, whi:e there is any- 
thing to be done for those I love, I have 
determined to try and earn something by 
my pen.” There are thousands of accom- 
plished and charming young ladies in the 
South who are now nobly and painfully 
turning their minds in the same direction ; 
but, alas! literature is too poorly paid in 
our country to hold out the least induce- 
ment. Even those who have the greatest 
success in it, are made to taste ‘‘the ever- 
lasting sweets of penury.” Never, since 
the creation of the world, were so many 
brave and patriotic men, and so many love- 
ly and accomp'ish.d women, stricken down 
by want and misery, as the murderous 
hand of northern vandalism has prostrated 
in the southern States. And to keep them- 
selves in power, these godless vandals now 
refuse to let these people go to work to re- 
construct their fortunes, and the Democrats 
here in the North sit supinely and idly by, 
and witness the tortures mercilessly inflict- 
ed upon a brave and virtuous people! Itis 
in the power of the northern Democracy to 
choak off this horrible grip of despotism in 
a sin.le week. Great mass conventions, 
held simultaneously in every State, laying 
down the true principles, and calling upon 
the people to prepare at once to defend the 
sacred altars of American liberty, would 
send such a chill of alarm into the camp of 
the Mongrel scoundrels as would cause 
them to let go their cruel ho'd in a mo- 
ment. But no; the ‘‘ National Democratic 
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Committee” can see nothing and feel no- 
thing this side of the next Presidential 
campaizn, and even tuere they see nothing 
but the spoils and plunder of office. But 
that spoils and plunder they shall never 
have, except on a platform of liberty and 
of repudiation of the horrid crimes they 
have been and are still accessory to. They 
have been and are the supporters of the 
women-starvers. Let them wash their 
hands of the blood they have helped to 
shed, and then return to the ancient tem- 
ple of Democracy, which they with venal 
cowardice deserted. ‘They will not do 
this?’ Then let them keep the company 
of the other devils who must at last gointo 
the swine and be devoured by the sea. 


—A person, writing from New Orleans, 
says: ‘‘I am disfranchised, and the ne- 
¢rocs are to have all the privileges that I 
have enjoyed. I could more cheerfully 
submit, if I could only be equal to the 
datkey ; but instead of that, I have to look 
up tohim. Do you think I can love my 
country? [ have no country. It was just 
such a country once as I would have died 
for; but I would not now give a counter- 
feit greenback for all of my country that 
remains.” We fully approve of the bitter- 
ness of this correspondent, but not of the 
hopelessness. Yesterday we found a peach 
tree in our garden literally covere:l with 
lice, which were devouring every leaf .nd 
bud. But we did not cut the tree down, 
nor otherwise abandon it to its fate. We 
washed the whole lousy army with tobacco 
juice, and by this time the spoiler is exter- 
minated. If the southern people have but 
the endurance, the time will come when 
the human vermin who now devour every 
green thing in their land will be driven out 
or ex’ erminated—when the thievish knaves 
who have squatted on what is called ‘‘con- 
fiscated land,’ will wish that the moun- 
tains would fall upon them to hide them 
from the wrath which, as God l.veth, will 
one day sweep them into the earth. That 
day will come, and much sooner than the 
yandals can dream of. The very measures 
which they are taking to prevent it, are ra- 
pidly ripening the terrible catastrophe even 
now. The negro suffrage ass will throw 
the whole negro party over its head into 
the mud even here in the North, and then 
spee.lily the day of vengeance and redemp- 
tion will come. Till that day does come, 
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let there be no ‘‘era of good feeling.” ‘The 
peace of God is first pure and then peace- 
able. We want no peace on this basis of 
injustice, intolerance and despotism. 


—The States and Union, published at 
Portsmouth, N. H., edited by J. L. Foster, 
Esq., whose Damascus Blade the Abolition 
traitors, and the sneaks in the Democratic 
party have felt fifty-two times a year ever 
since the war for negroes broke out, says: 
‘Tue Orp Guarp for June is on hand, 
bright and early, full of true Democracy 
and various other sensible reading. Burr 
is at the helm, the brave, strong, undaunt- 
ed warrior who never fights shy for fear of 
hurting somebody, but strikes boldly out 
wherever a blow will tell.” But now, friend 
Foster, our blows, which have been neces- 
sarily aimed at legions of devils, at the 
promiscuous assault upon the temple of 
liberty, will be, for theiuture perhaps more 
concentrated and directed toa single point. 
Negro suffrage is the devil we have to fight 
first now. This making the negro a ruling 
power in the body ,olitic is the last hope 
of the Mongrel party. The only thing that 
can save their n cks is the Africanization 
of American society. To save them from 
just punishment for the crimes they have 
committed, the whole system of American 
society and civilization must be over- 
thrown. This is to be the next, and the 
last great fight. If the Democrats throw 
themselves boldly and defiantly upon the 
pride and patriotism of the white race, 
they will leave the Dahomy party in America 
as desolate as though it were stranded upon 
the burning sands of Central Africa. The 
party that has the negro vote, or fishes for 
the negro vote, here in the North, is dead 
and rotten, and buried for all time. No 
resurrection of dead mens’ bones will ever 
bring its foul carcass to the surface of the 
green earth again. 

—The Olinton County Register, (Mo.,) 
is pleased to say of Tae Oup Guarp: 

‘It is the only Democratic magazine 
the United States, which, of itself, Shoald 
recommend it to every ‘Democrat in the 
land. The literary matter is furnished by 
the best writers in the country, and is of 
superior excellence ; and the political is 
from the pen of O. Chauncey Burr, one of 
the soundest politicians in the United 
States.” 

Another Democratic exchange praises the 
most stealthy of the Mongr.1 magazines> 
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i.e Beadle’s, asan ‘interesting and in- 
structive magazine, keeping pace with the 
time,” &. It does indeed keep pace with 
the most infamous kind of time—a time 
which seeks to bruise civilization and bar- 
barism into one undistinguishable mass. 


—The Mount Vernon Free Press, in no- 
ticing Toe O1p Guan, says: ‘The tale 
entitled ‘Joscelyn’ grows interesting as it 
progresses. It is writtenin Simms’s most 
glowing style. Several forcible and argu- 
mentative articles grace the columns of the 
magazine, by the editor. Mr. Burr's ‘ Ta- 
ble’ is the cream of spice, intensified by 
his brilliant sarcasm. Long live the noble 
Otp Guarp.” We drink to that toast with 
our hearty compliments to the editor of the 
Free Press. 


—The editor of the State Line Gazette of- 
fers the following rare and curious docu- 
ments for sale : 

‘‘A well-bound volume, containing the 
Sonatience 3 ve late United Military Dis the 

ons on of Virginia, now 

trict A No. 1, also the Vi irginia ‘Bill of of 
Rights, the Kentucky Resolutions of 1776. 
Any one desiring to preserve these relics of 
the barbarous age, extending from 1776 to 
1861, will do well to call. Also a copy of 
the Bible will be exchanged for tho life and 
writings of John Brown, deceased. 

Perhaps General Grant might be willing 
to purchase these relics as guides to assist 
him in the grand business of overthrowing 
civil liberty, and torturing a generous and 
virtuous people with the merciless arm of 
military power. They might also hang 
gracefully by the side of the copies of the 
Cantoons, the original of which we believe 
he does not pretend to possess. 


—*‘Brick Pomeroy,” the unconquerable 
editor of the La Crosse Democrat, and the 
sharp battle-axe of Democracy in the West, 
has published a fine large litho-tint engrav- 
ing, entitled ‘‘ Pomeroy’s Silent Sermon on 
the Times.” Itis a capital picture of Mon- 


grel despotism in all its. phases. It isa 
Sermon which Democrats over the country 
ought to hold squarely up before the face 
and eyes of the godless preachers of mur- 
der, hate, despotism, and negro-equality. 
—The Philadelphia Press, (Forney’s pa- 
per, ) rejoices that Taz Oxp Guarp is the 
only Democratic magazine in the United 


States. Just so; we have no’ doubt that 
the legion of devils rejoiced and kicked up 
their heels when they entered the swine, to 
think that there was but one being on earth 
whose business it was to cast them out. 
One to a legion was apparently a sad dispro- 
portion ; but then the one was divine, and 
the legion were devils. That seems to be 
about the proportion in which divine and 
devilish things are running in these latter 
days. Forney’s paper is one of those le- 
gion of devils which are possessing the 
“Radical” swinish multitude. It is the 
business of Taz Orv Guarp to cast them 
out. Wedo not marvel that Forney re- 
joices that there is but one such power at 
work. 


—A correspondent asks us ‘‘ who George 
Calvert is?” We know nothing of him ex- 
cept having seen his name as the author of 
a shallow book entitled ‘‘ The Gentleman,” 
in which he says, among a great deal of 
trash equally destitute of truth, ‘‘Napo- 
leon was a sublime snob,” (from which we 
judge Mr. Calvert to be an English snob.) 
‘*Napoleon’s mind was swollen with the vi- 
rus of vulgar ambition. His moral nature, 
originally cold and meagre, grew blotched 
as he advanced, festering with the lustof 
power and its subservient crimes. He cir- 
cled himself with dependents, not with 
friends.” After this specimen, we think 
our correspondent will not want to know 
anything more of Mr. Calvert. His compre- 
hension of great men is fairly tested by his 
idea of Napoleon. He sets down the intol- 
lerable sloven, John Hampden, as the high- 
est type of a genileman. Hampden was un- 
deniably a very great man, but he does not 
belong tothe list of gentlemen, par excellence, 
Many great men have not been genilemen— 
and a still greater number of gentlemen have 
not be:n great men. Shakspeare says of a 
gentleman : 

‘¢He is complete in manners as in mind.” 


For aught we know, Mr. Calvert may be a 
gentleman, but his comprehension of the 
character in others is certainly defective, as 
is also his idea of the great man. The man 
that can call Napoleon Bonaparte ‘a snob” 
has a great deal to learn before he can write 
a good book. We honestly doubt if any 
man, not. himself.a ‘‘snob,” could enter- 
tain such a thought. 





